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Woolaer tadological Series 
ITS DEDICATION 

L The Noble Couple 

My revered teacher of sacred memory, the late Dr. 
Alfred Cooper Woolner was a brilliant pupil of that well- 
known master of details Professor A.A. Macdoncllof Oxford. 
He was twenty-five when he joined the Panjab University 
at Lahore in 19D3 as its Registrar as well as the Principal 
of its Oriental College. He held the Registrar's post till 
1920 after which he was made, first, the Dean of University 
Instruction and, subsequently, in 1928, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Simultaneously, he remained in the Principal’s Chair till 
he breathed his last on January 7, 1936. Whichever office 
he occupied, he brought to bear on it the noble impression 
of his gifted personality, thereby adding to its honour 
and dignity. He had completely identified himself with 
the University. Indeed, it could be said of him with great 
aptness that he and the University formed one, indivisible 
whole. One could never think of the one without thinking 
of the other. He was in his fifty-eighth year and at the 
height of bis glory when he fell ill and passed away in 
harness, leaving behind his devoted wife, a large number 
of friends and admirers and hundreds of pupils to mourn 
his irretrievable loss. 

In his personal life, he was an embodiment of 
simplicity, frugality and hard work. He was very 
abstemious and perfect teetotaller. A man of quiet nature, 
homely habits and simple style of living, he was devoted 
to books, and enjoyed walks, in the company of his wife, 
along the banks of brooks. He would invariably spend 
his vacation in the midst of wild nature in the hills and, 
at its end, go a-hiking for a hundred miles or so. He 
was kind, generous and upright in his dealings with all, 
and was like a fond father to his pupils- He would love 
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to do all be could for them. And, to those of them 
with a special aptitude for scholarship, he was a never- 
failing friend, guide and patron. Himself an ideal 
student throughout his life, nothing pleased him better 
than young men taking pains to aquire the habit of 
marshalling facts before making ill-founded generalisations 
and proclaiming new discoveries. He was averse to all 
humbug. The ideal of bis life is beautifully summed up 
in his following Vedic epitaph, engraved in Devanagari 
characters and accompanied by its rendering into English : 
JTT qtm i 
ET siflfipf JTtf I 

"From -the Unreal lead me unto the Real ; 

From Darkness lead me unto Light ; 

From Death lead me unto Life Eternal'" 

That epitaph was the selection of his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Emily Woolner who rightfully claimed that it expressed 
those noble sentiments which her husband loved the most. So 
long as the tomb remains intact at Lahore, it will serve as a 
standing testimony to the universally attuned Indian cultural 
background of that angelic English lady herself. Consonant 
with the highest reach of universal Sanskrit culture, she 
not only gave her husband best love and devotion as his 
due, but also worshipped him, literally, as her eternal hero. 
And when, at last, Providence called him to eternal 
rest, she passed every moment of the period of her survival, 
eight years and eleven days, in thinking of him when she was 
awake and in dreaming of him when she was asleep. Thus, 
she worshipped him to her last in the shrine of her heart. 
India was dear to her, Veda and Sanskrit were dear to her, 
because her Alfred had made the formei; his home and the 
latter his life-interest. This seemingly frail but really heroic 
woman bad her eternal merger in the hero of her heart 
on January 18. 1944, bequeathing, practically, her entire 
estate to the Panjab University towards creation, after the 
pame of her life -hero, of research scholarships at the 
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Oriental College and of a Chair as well as a Lecture 
Foundation at our Institute for advancement of Sansktitic 
studies. 

2. rhe Great Benefactors 

My contact with Dr. Woolner began in 1915 when as 
an Honours under-Graduate I had the privilege of first 
sitting at his feet. During the years 1917-1919, I had the 
tare advantage, in my Post-graduate studies, of receiving his 
exclusive attention, because, as chance would have it, there 
was no other student in my class. This opportunity, 
combined with the guidance that I bad from him during the 
next two years of my incumbency as a Research Scholar at 
the University, really provided me with the necessary 
grounding on which I have been able to do my humble bit 
to this day. 

When in the early twenties, our Institute was 
established at Lahore and we launched our Vedic 
Lexicographical Project, which is still in progress, we 
continued to have the constant benefit of Dr. Woolner's 
valuable consultation and support. His extempore 
Presidential Address to the Seventh All-India Oriental 
Conference (Vedic Section), held at Baroda in 1933, was 
briefly recorded in the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Session of the Conference (pages 3 and 4). Out of a total 
of 61 lines of the record, as many as 27 gave an account Of 
our aforesaid project in the following words ; 

"A more detailed description was then given of a 
monumental Dictionary — Vaidika-Sabdartka-parijata being 
prepared by Pandit Vishva Bandhu of the Vishveshvaranand 
Research Institute, Vedic Ashram, Lahore. Each article of 
this Dictionary gives : (1) Derivation and Etymology, 
(2) Complete record of citations with references, (3) the 
various interpretations, classified and reviewed. 

“The first fasciculus with the Introduction and 84 
articles was published in 1929. It was well received and 
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appreciated by oaany scholars. The work has been continued 
during the last three years, and about 5(X3 articles are now 
ready. Publication has been delayed, partly, in order to 
profit by a number of suggestions made by scholars with 
reference to the first instalment and, partly, on account of 
the attention being given to the work of indexing. This 
indexing is considered to be a necessary ancillary to the 
dictionary, A complete Word-Index is being prepared of all 
Vedic literature comprising the Satfihitas, Brahmai^as, 
Arat:iyakas, Upani^ads and Sotras- Of this Vaidika- 
Padctnukrama-Kosa, the second volume comprising the 
entire vocabulary of the Brahmarias and Arar:Lyakas has been 
prepared and is being printed. Three other volumes remain 
to be completed. Every entry has been textually checked, 
classified, grammatically analysed and arranged under its 
proper radical and (from accented texts) properly accented. 
Often there are critical notes on the reading or accent.” 

It is a privilege and pleasure of mine to state here that 
Dr. Woolner’s benedictions in this behalf have borne fruit 
in that the Concordance Section of the Project has since 
been completed in Volumes I-V, subdivided, altogether, into 
16 Parts, covering about 11,000 pages and that work on the 
Dictionary Section of the Project is now being reorganised. 

That great benefactor of the Institute kept up in his 
loving heart the same deep and zealous interest in the 
progress of its work, literally, up to the end of his noble 
activity on this earth. For, so did it come to pass that the 
last thing written in his hand was a personal note written on 
the 17th December, 1935, addressed to Sir George Anderson, 
the then Education Commissioner with the Government of 
India, pressing for the Institute being favoured with a 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 50,000/- towards its aforesaid Vedic 
Lexicographical Project. That very day he was overtaken 
by the illness from which, alas, he could not recover. How 
pathetic but, also, how wonderful, indeed 1 

Mrs. Woolner cherished exactly the same noble senti- 
ments and high ideas as her husband did. Therefore, when 
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the present writer exerdsed the privilege of suggesting to 
her the aforesaid epitaph, she at once appreciated the idea 
and agreed to it. A Vedic text, covering the last remains of a 
Christian, was to be for all time a unique cultural testament 
declaring the fundamental harmony of the human heart. 
When generations pass and the conception of essential unity 
of all the faiths, that can uphold the man in us all, supplies 
the common basis for all human action, this event might 
receive its legitimate recognition as a very significant fore- 
runner of the coming manifestations on the canvas of 
universal human culture- For obvious reasons, however, the 
denominational and imperial setting of the time would not 
permit anything like this taking place. So, there was bitter 
opposition from the high official circles to the proposal. But 
Mrs. Woolner was adamant. She had taken a position from 
which she would not budge an inch. In the end, they did 
as she wished, thereby encircling the world with a cultural 
monument, replete with great significance for the coming 
generations and a high potential for developing into a place 
of universal pilgrimage.* 

Two years later, in the course of a special talk I had 
with her, she took me into her full confidence regarding 
her intended Will, Thereafter, she went back to England 
and from there told me in her letter of July 17, 1939, "I 
have been staying in Suffolk with old friends there, also 
visiting my lawyers, seeing everything was in order. Sanskrit 
Research and your Institute will benefit at my death and 
further, eventually." 

Giving expression to her great love for India, she wrote 
to me in her letter of July 9, 1942, *'If you can, in your 
beautiful philosophy, advise me how I can best comfort 
myself when I cannot rise above such a selfish depression, I 

shall indeed welcome it All you said to me before I left 

Lahore, is ever in my memory, I prize it exceedingly and all 
your letters I guard and value how deeply I admire the 

*Tbe related cemetery lies between the Lahore West (Mianmir) 
Station and the hit CanaLbank. 
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splendid way in which you continue to carry on your noble 
work", . . . .(and continued, quite prophetically) "Yes, I feel 
sure your reward is awaiting you. My love for India is so 
deep, and with all my heart. I trust the issue of this world 
chaos will work for India's great and lasting benefit.” And 
in her letter of November 8, 1943. being the last one that I 
could have from her, she said, "How I wish I could see and 
talk with you, to be able to settle many problems that are 

now disturbing my mind A few minutes* talk with you 

will be consoling. Your wise and great help through these 
days is a continual support and I feel indeed grateful to 
have such a true Indian friend.” Obviously, her relative, 
Thompson, correctly observed in his letter of March 9, 1944, 
"Her heart and all her thoughts were in India. , . .It is most 
unlikely that she would have been satisfied to settle down 
here after the war.” 

3- The Dedication 

It is to the ever sacred memory of these noble specimens 
of humanity and loving benefactors of our Institute that, 
as decided by our Management, a new series of research and 
cultural works is most reverently and gratefully dedicated. 
This Mary Emily Woolner and -Alfred Cooper Woolner 
Indological Series or, simply, Woolner Indological Series 
will incorporate works of research and cultural interest 
pertaining to all aspects of Indology, namely studies in and 
text-editions of Indian languages, literatures, religions, 
philosophies, histories, arts and sciences and other allied 
disciplines. Hallowed be for ever the two noble names 
which this series now goes forth to commemorate ! 

Most respectfully subscribed. 


V. V. R. INSTITUTE, 

Sadhu Ashram, Hosshiarpur, 

June 4, 1966. 


VISHVA BANDHU 
General Editor 
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In this book an attempt is made to correlate the data 
of the B^gveda with the materials of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. It has been shown that the Indus Valley 
Civilization was the culmination of the cultural development 
in the Indo-Iranian region and its authors were the so-called 
Aryan people who lived there from the very dawn of 
humanity. 

Recently, it has become clear that the early cultures 
of Seistan, Quetta and Kandahar afford numerous analogies 
with the proto-agrarian cultures of the nearby areas of central 
Asia and Iran, on the one hand, and are akin to the early 
phases of civilization in Sind and the Pan jab, on the other.^ 
The world from Media to Arachosia and the Pan jab 
and from Chorasmia and Sogdiana to Gedrosia 
and Carmania* and Sind and Gujarat was knit up in 
a common cultural process, which unfolded itself with 
varied shades in the various regions encompassed in it. Its 
earliest literary remains consist of the Avesta and the Veda, 
the data of which deserve to be studied in the light of 
archaeological finds. In the present work this study has been 
undertaken with reference to the Bgveda and the remains of 
the Indus Valley Civilization and the community of ideas, 
beliefs and concepts, which combines them in the framework 
of a uniform socio-cultural development, in the light of the 
latest advances in the field of learning and research. 

I take this opportunity to thank all those scholars on 
whose work I drew and whom I have quoted in this publication. 
In particular, I owe special gratitude to my learned colleagues 
Dr. Kapila Deva Sastri and Dr. Sri Nivasa Sastri of the 

1. V. M. Masson and V. A. Romodin, litorxya Afghanittana, 
Vol. I (Soviet Academy of Sciences, Institute of Asian Peoples, 
Nauka Publishing House. Moscow, 1964). 

2. V. M Masson, Srednyaya Aziya i drevnij vostok (USSR, 
Academy of Sciences, Institute of Atchaeology, Leningrad Section, 
Nauka Publishing House, Moscow, 1964), 
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Sasskrit Department of the Kuruksetra University '"'"for 
making some valuable suggestions. I am also beholden to 
the Archaeological Survey of India for providing the Plates 
and Photographs which have considerably added to the 
value of the book. 

It is in the fitness of things that this book on the 
B-gveda is being published by the V. V. R. Institute which is 
the premier centre of Vedic studies in our age. I express 
my indebtedness to its Director, Acarya Vishva Bandhu, whose 
life is an epic of sacrifice and devotion to the cause of Indie 
studies, for undertaking to publish this book in the Woolner 
Indological Series launched by it. 

1 also place on record my thanks to the authorities and 
workers of the V. V R. I. Press for printing the book so 
nicely and expeditiously. I thank my son Sri Kamlesa Kumar 
for doing the Index. 


Institute of Indie Studies, BUDDHA PRAKASH 

Kuruk^etra, 

March 31, 1966. 
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1 5rmfvr£iw^5iTT»if5^f9*jft iraisw hp?ii i ^ 

I Jr^TVt 1^ I 

[These hymns are capable of other interpretations also 
ai.(. circling to the standpoint of the expounder In them, 
certainly, there is no limitation of meaning They are, 
\crilv, of profound meaning and hard to comprehend] 

— Durga* 

Veda embodies truth Truth is timeless Hence Veda 
IS eternal But truth habits itself m the apparel of symbols 
Ihese symbols develop into words and images which have 
spatio-temporal contexts • Thus, the linguistic framework 
and image structure of Veda has a historical aspect 

The Rgveda says Yaska, is so called from thinking '* 
Its essence is thought The sages and seers gazed at the 
world around, brooded over its wonders and mysteries, 
probed into its rhythms and aberrations and tried to under- 
stand Its nature and trend In moments of contemplation 
some streaks of truth descended on their mind, some flashes 
of light shot through their comprehension and some trams 
of intuition passed before their vision * They were seized 


1 Durga on Ntntkta II 8 (^nandsiitama Edition) Vol I, 
pp 155 6 

AudumbarSyana savs that words are permanent in the sense 
organs only, implying that they are transitory Niruktx I 1 

5f--5rif15T?!T 


3 Ntrukta VII 12 rp?fT I 

4 Aupamanyava holds that the r^ts are so called because they 
S3W the hymns Yaska cms the Tmturtya Aranyaka {11, 9) to show 
that they are designated by this word because the self born Brahma 
manifested himself to them while they were practising austerities 
Ntrukta II 11 
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with an urge to formulate their revelation, moved by an 
impetus to give it expression and agitated by a restlessness 
to pour it out through all agencies of extroversion of which 
their personalities were capable. They struggled through 
gesture and sound, but, since words are the most comprehen- 
sive and minute means of expression and communication,® 
they took recourse to them, and, adding to them the extra 
powers of rhyme and image and figures of speech, created 
the beautiful poetry of the Vedas. Thus, the outward 
equipment of words, images and symbols of the Vedas has a 
definite background of time and space, which raises the 
problem of interpretation, as the ancient people fully imder- 
stood. A perusal of the pages of Yaska shows how 
divergent were the views of the people regarding the 
interpretation of Vedic words, images and ideas. 

The earliest elaboration or interpretation of the hymns 
is found in the Brahmapas, where we come across the 
correlation of rituals with cosmic symbohsm. According to 
them, the dynamism of cosmic expanses is reflected in the 
ritual observances of man. As a result, the Vedic ritual 
acts as the link between man and the cosmos. Through 
it, man ilnbibes its harmony and identifies his being with its 
behaviour. In other words , it enables him to propitiate and 
harness nature for his interest and benefit. Thus, the 
meticulous performance of ritual is the duty of every person. 

The Brahmanas view the Vedas and the rituals, enjoined 
in them, as the correlates of the cosmic system. The ^ks 
are the earth, the Yajus, the air, and the Samans, the sky * 
Correspondingly, Agni belongs to the earth, Indra or Vayu 
to the air, and Stirya to the sky.^ Hence, by the ^ks 

5. Ibid., 1. 2 surfeit TmTj 

6 ^atapatha Brahmana. IV. 6. 7. 1 : 

t I * fif ■«. TIt'sqfit 

b^r-«n t fir tjl: 

i 

7. Nirukta, VIL 5 . «ffnT; 

f I 
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maa conquers the earth, by the Yajus, the air, and by the 
Simant, the sky,^ and, m this process, aiso propitiates Agni, 
Indra and SBrya Thus, by this triad he conquers the whole 
cosmos consisting of the three regions of the earth, atmosphere 
and sky This is possible through the performance of the 
Soma ritual, since m it all the three Vedas combine * In 
this way, the Soma ritual tiie three Vedas and the cosmos 
are complementary and correlated From this point of view, 
the essence of the Vedas is the performance of the ritual m 
the correct manner This led to the growth of the ritualist 
(yojnika) interpretation of the Vedas, which, m course of time, 
developed in the two schools of the old ritualists {pUrve 
yajnikah) and current ritualists {y&jHikab), noted by YSska 
Though it 18 difficult to ascertain the difference m the stand- 
points of these two schools, it can be conjectured from the 
scanty notes of Yaska that the former kept closer to the 
cosmic symbolism than the latter In a solitary reference 
to the old ritualists he states that they identified the 
VaiSvanara Agni with the sun who pierces the cloud and 
breaks its statis This view is also found in the Brhaddevata 
(I 67) and the Satapatha Brahmana (IX 3 1 25) But the 
current ritualists concentrated on the details of the ceremonies 
and sacrifices and interpreted the texts in their light For 
instance, they took the text, referring to the drinking of thirty 
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lakes fijU of soma in one draui^jt** by Indra, to mean that he 
accepted the thirty libation vessels filled with soma juice at the 
meridional pressing.’* Likewise, they took the cow, lowing 
after the blinking calf and swelling with warm milk, 
literally as the animal milched for sacrificial purposes’*, 
whereas the Nairuktas interpreted her as the cosmos begetting 
the sun and providing the vital saj of life. Similarly, they 
thought that Anumati and Raka are the days of full moon 
and Sinivall and KuhB are the days on which the moon 
is invisible, not the wives of gods as the Nairuktas 
contended.’* They also held that all those mantras, whose 
deities are not specified, belong to Prajapati.’® Some of the 
diehards like Katthakya said that everything in the text has 
only a ritual connotation ; the lord of the herbs signifies 
the sacrificial post,’* Sunah and Sira are crop and season,” 
and Idhma’® and Narasariila’® stand for the sacrifice. 
Others like Svaidayana Saunaka interpreted the naturalistic 
and cosmogonic aspects of the DarSapaurjiamasa sacrifice 
in purely ritualistic terms.*® From this view followed the 
hedonistic standpoint, like that of Krausjuki, that Indra is 
the giver of wealth and strength and we implore and 
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propitiate him for receiving these gifts.*^ The idea of 
worship for material gain came in for criticism at the hands 
of the advocates of the doctrine of disinterested action, as we 
gather from the Gi/a.** 

The ritualist and hedonistic interpretation of Uie 
Veda was concomitant with the ascendancy of the priestly 
class. The intricacy and complexity of the rituals 
necessitated a class of specialists and invested it with a 
dominant status. Hence we find the Brahmanas proclaiming 
that the priests were gods among men or gods in the guise 
of men.*® As it was obligatory for men to please the gods 
in heaven by oblations, so it was necessary for them to 
propitiate the priests with fees.®* If pleased, the priests could 
take the whole realms, including the kings, armies and 
peoples, to heaven*®, if displeased, they could cause serious 
loss or damage to the sacrificer and even kill or blind him.** 
The purely professional attitude of the priests is manifest 
from the fact that they were on the lookout for the 
sacrificers, just as the craftsmen were eager for broken objects, 
which they could mend, or the physicians were desirous 
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of patients, whom they coiild treat.*’ It was clearly laid 
down that a ritual could not proceed without fees, as a cart 
could not move without bullocks.** In an Agnihotra the 
fees must be in the form of gold®*, if it was in silver, 
weeping and mourning were bound to occur in the house of 
the sacrificer within a year.®* 

Besides the aforesaid interpretation of the Vedas, there 
were many other schools of exegesis, most of which have 
now faded into oblivion. One such school was that of the 
historians or mythologists (aitihasikas) who attributed 
historical personalities to Vedic characters and located their 
activities in the settings of events with spatio-temporal contexts. 
For instance, they held that Vjtra was an asura, the son of 
Tvastf,®* the ASvins were two pious kings,®* Sarapyu was the 
daughter of Tvastt, and the twins, she bore to Vivasvat and 
eventually deserted, were Yama and Yaml,®® In their view 
Devapi and Santanu, sons of Rstise^ia, mentioned in J^gveda 
X. 98. 5-7, were Kauravya princes. The former was elder 
and, thus, entitled to the throne, but the latter, though 
younger, supplanted him and himself became king. From 
that time it did not rain for twelve years and people died of 
drought and famine. Santanu consulted the Brahmanas who 
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ssid that he bad committed an «rf unt-ig^teonsness hr 
ascending the throne having put bis elder brotlwr aside. 
Thereupon ^antanu'called I>evapi from <■ he forest retreat, 
where he was practising austerities, and sought to invest him 
with sovereignty. ' But Devapi said that he would rather be 
his priest and sacrifice for him so that it may start raining.' 
In consequence of his sacrifice, rain came in torrents from 
the upper realm to the earth and filled the seas.®* Yaska 
considers this narrative as a dialogue (samvsda) and ^aunaka 
treats it as history (itihasa),^^ but the Nairuktas say that 
Arsfisena is the earthly fire and Santanu, the sacrificer, and 
that the former assists the latter in sfecuring happiness. How- 
ever, the historical aspect of this episode is so strong that 
Durga is compelled to quote it along with the Nairukta view: 
The historians’ view is also quoted by Yaska in his comments 
on J^gveda X. 82. 2. According to them, Vi^vakarman, 
mentioned in it, was the son of Bhuvana. He sacrificed all 
beings in a universal sacrifice, sacrificing even himself at the 
end. But the Adhy..tmavids treated him as the soul 
controlling the seven senses and the Nairuktas considered him 
the sun dominating over the seven luminaries. The 
Bfhaddemta quotes about forty myths and legends about 
Vedic characters which must have, been current among the 
Aitifaasikas. It is, thus, th6 earliest collection of myths and 
legends, which later developed into the Great Epic. 

Sabarasvamin in his comments on Mimaihsa I. 1,28 
cites the views of those, who considered the Veda historical 
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in character and hence subject to the process of time. They 
held that lUo Vedic mantras have a definite existence in time 
and therefore cannot be treated as eternal. The expressions 
‘Babara Pravahapi desired’, or 'Kusurubinda Auddalaki 
desired’ demonstrate that the texts, mentioning them, cannot 
be anterior to Pravahani and Auddalaki re.spectively and are 
thus relative to time.®’ Likewise, the allusions 
of specific persons in the Vedas and the naming of 
different recensions after individuals as Kathaka, Kalapaka, 
Paippaladaka, Maudgala prove that they observe some 
chronological sequence.®* Language presupposes men, speech 
implies speakers, words follow individuals.®* The Vedas, 
having a linguistic conspectus or speech pattern, consisting 
of words, must, therefore, be the creations of men though 
their names may have been lost to us.^’ 

History is the philosophy of transitoriness {anityadarsa- 
na). All its assertions are relative to time and place, All 
its postulates have reference to particular situations and 
circumstances. This is what Skandasvamin means when he 
says that all statements of history have certain objects 
{arthamdamnlabhutah) and are oriented by ulterior motives 
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(myaparah) and thus invented to expkin the meanings 
of the injunctions relating to commendation and 
condemnation or prescription and prohibition { vidhU 
prati^edhah^abhateth).*^ Elsewhere he remarks that historical 
anecdotes are incidental and conventional in the hymns.** 
Therefore, it is one’s duty to penetrate through the 
superficial connotation of passing character to the profound 
significance of enduring nature.** 

As said above, the historians treat the Vedas as man- 
made and relative to time and place. This involves a critical 
and logical approach to their contents and necessitates a 
confrontation and correlation of the statements found m 
them. It has to be seen if they can be consistently arranged 
and coherently interpreted and synthesised in an organic 
pattern. Starting with this approach, a hypercritical literalist 
and positivist like Kautsa found nothing but platitudes, 
improbabilities, contradictions, tautologies and obscurities in 
the Vedas. Remarks like ‘spread it wide', ‘let me move out’, 
occuring in them, are enjoined by the priest*'; injunctions 
like ‘save him O plant’, ‘do not injur him O axe’, make no 
sense**; statements like ‘there was but one Rudra and no 
second’ and ‘Rudras who on earth are thousands without 
number’, or ‘O Indra, thou art born without a foe’, and 
‘Indra vanquished hundred armies together’, are 
contradictory*'; exhortations like ‘address the hymn to Agni 
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wMch is being kindled’ Me fcommonplace add tautologous®; 
hymns like ‘Aditi is heaven’, 'Aditi is atmosphere’, are- 
iscoiKistent and incoherent**; and expressions like amyak, 
^rsmia, jurayayi k&mka are obscure and uncommon.*® 
P^om these features he concluded that the Vedic hymns have 
no meaning.** 

Sabarasvamin in his comments on Mimams.i I. 1.7. 31-2 
cites the arguments of these thinkers and says that they 
regard the Vedas as the babbles of mad children.** They 
quote the texts 'plants come to the sacrifice’, ‘snakes come 
to the sacrifice’, ‘old cow sings the madrakas’, and question 
how the plants and the snakes come to the sacrifice and 
the old cow sings.*''* Some of them, like the Kava^eyas, 
openly declare that, since the very act of living and breathing 
is a yajha, we need not perform any sacrifice, and, because 
every living being is an authorilalive person, we need not 
rely on the Vedas.** In utter disgust, they cry : “people 
say, ‘hymn, hymn’, this earth, indeed, is the hymn for all; 
whatever exists springs from it.”** In the same vein the 
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Mmdaka Upani^ says : “Unsafe boats, however, are these 
sacrificial forms, the eighteen, in which is expressed the 
lower work. The fools, who approve that as the better, go 
again to old age and death."” 

The aforesaid challenge was met by other schools of 
thought, which based their views on the cosmic symbolism 
and naturalist interpretation underlying the exegesis of the 
Brahmanas.'^^ But they readily realised that the combination 
of ritualist explanation with cosmic symbolism, attempted 
in the Brahmana texts, was untenable, since the former was 
the most vulnerable aspect of Vedic interpretation and 
exposed it to the assaults of sceptics and critics. Hence 
they disengaged the naturalist standpoint from the ritualist 
angle of vision and concentrated on it, associating and 
reinforcing it with linguistic rationalism. They held that the 
words of the hymns had clear meanings which could be 
understood through their grammatical and etymological 
structure and that those meanings referred to cosmic 
phenomena and natural occurrences. Among them the 
Natdanas and Nairuktas deserve special treatment. 
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The NaidJnas or causalists derived their ideas from 
the book called Nidina.®^ The two instances of their 
cxegctical methodology, given by Yaska, show that it was 
by and large etymological in character. Deriving the word 
sctma from sama they held that the chants of the Ssmaveda 
were equal to the verses of the Jjigveda.^* Likewise, tracing 
the word sysda, meaning a brother-in-law, to sad and yuj, 
they said that he was so called because he became a near 
relative by marriage relation.*® Though, in the absence of 
more details, it is difficult to form a clear idea of their 
method of interpretation, it can be assumed, on the basis 
of the aforesaid two examples, that they took their cue from 
what they considered primary causes and sought recourse 
to etymological exercises to ascertain and illustrate them. 

The Nairuktas co-mbined etymology with naturalism. 
Thanks to the Nirukta of Yaska, we have a comprehensive 
view of their method and system. Their basic position was 
that the universe consists of three spheres, earth, atmosphere 
and sky, corresponding to which there are three gods : 
Agni on earth, Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and SDrya 
in the sky. Of these three gods, each receives many names 
on account of his supereminence, or the diversity of his 
function, just as a priest, although he is one, is called the 
Aotf, adhvaryu, udgatr and brahma*^ These names and 
forms represent the divers aspects and phenomena of nature 
in the aforesaid three spheres. They also held that all 
names and nouns are derived from verbs'® and, to understand 
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tbek correct import, one has to take resort to etymology 
and grammar. This synthesis of etymological and naturalist 
interpretation often landed the Nairuktas into grotesque 
positions. For instance, the word aditya, meaning the 
sun, is derived from a+da or a+dip simply to describe 
his various aspects : he takes up (adatte) earthly liquids 
(rasan) in the shape of vapour ; he takes in (adatte) the 
light (bhasam) of other luminaries (jyoti^am) showing that 
other luminaries become invisible in sunlight ; he is 
illumined on all sides (adiptah) by light (bhasa). The 
derivation of this word from aditi as aditeh putrah is 
relegated to the last place because it refers to a myth or 
history which cannot be reconciled to naturalist aspects. 
Likewise, Vrira is interpreted as the cloud and his fight 
with Indra is taken to represent the phenomenon of the 
piercing of the cloud by lightning and the consequent pouring 
of rain.” But in the mantras Vrtra is described as Ahi 
(snake) and in the Brahmanas he is represented as an Asura, 
He is shown to have hemmed in the waters, but, as 
Rajvade has remarked, there is no suggestion in the hymns 
that he did so by inflating his body, as the Nairuktas have 
supposed.** In order to maintain the consistency of the 
interpretation of Vftra as cloud, the Nairuktas have derived 
the word Ahi from the root or aya, meaning to move'®, 
as i+ih=e+ih=ay-^ih=ayih=ahih or ay-{-ih=ayi’}=ahih. 
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and taken it in the sense of one that moves, that is to 
say, the cloud, which floats. Here they have not bothered 
to explain bow yi in ahi became hi and have ignored the very • 
obvious connection or this word with the root han meaning 
to kill or bite.“ As regards the word vrtra, YSska 
suggests that it should be derived from Vf (to cover), or 
vf/ (to roll) or vrdh (to grow)*^, but Benvenistc and Renou 
have shown that it comes from var, meaning ‘to resist’, and 
means ‘resistance’ or an ‘enemy’ Though Sayaija generally 
equates vrtra with cloud**, he also at some places takes it 
to mean an enemy.’® The cloud is always the bringer of 
rain, how it is deemed to be its obstructor is not clear. 
As for Indra, he is variously identified with the thunderbolt, 
the sun the conqueror of the demon of winter or darkness, 
the vault of heaven and the fertility god, associated with 
rich harvests, but as Hopkins says, “if he be taken, as he 
is found in the hymns, it will be noticed at once that he is 
too ‘stormy’ to be the ‘sun’, too ‘luminous’ to be the 
‘storm’, too near the phenomena of the monsoon to be the 
‘year’ or the ‘sky’, too ‘rainy’ to be ‘fire’, too alien from 
every one thing to be any one thing.’’’* 

The Nairuktas treat Usas as a natural phenomenon 
(ratreh aparah katah). The description of the sun as her son 
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is merely a metaphorical indication of their closeness in 
time. The epithet samanabantOia (Rv. I, 113. 2) only 
shows that the sun is the common tie between night and 
dawn. It is wrong to think that bandhu means father. 
Likewise, jara of Rv. X. 11. 6 docs not mean an 
adulterer but one who causes night to grow old or vanish or 
causes the decay or disappearance of the light of the dawn.’* 
But in Rv. IX. 38. 4. IX. 96. 23, IX. 101. 14, IX. 32. 5 
this word is clearly used in the sense of adultery. Since 
the Nairuktas disliked the idea of adulterous relation between 
gods they distorted the etymology of the word jara to suit 
their conception. 

In Rv. VI. 61. 2 Sarasvati is called peir&vatagbni or 
a river which strikes the three heavens with its violent waters. 
Yaska could not understand how the water of any river, 
howsoever violent, could strike heaven. He, therefore, changed 
paravata into paravara, which means the two banks of a 
river against which its waters would clash at flood-time. 

In Rv. III. 30. 17 we find the word salaluka, which 
the Nairuktas interpret as sinful, but Yaska suggests that it 
may be amended as sararnka formed by reduplicating 
the root sr and meaning that which moves everywhere. 

It is clear from the above instances that sometimes 
the Nairuktas took liberties with the accepted readings and 
meanings of words of the Vedas. But, as Rajavade has 
shown, Yaska was not an ultra-nairukta. He sometimes 
subscribed to other schools of interpretation also For 
instance, his derivations of prsni, naka and vfjtapa, when 
they mean heaven, are based on the opinion of the historians 
or mythologists who thought that heaven was the place 
where the meritorious were transferred after death.” The 
Brhaddevata states that Yaska treated the episode of Apala 
in Rv. VIII. 92-93 as history or itihasaj* Likewise, 
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according to this work, he considered the episode of 
Saranyn, mentioned in Rv. X. 17, as the iiihasa (history) 
of Vivasvat and Tva§tr.’* In the view of the author of 
this text, he took the expression pancajanah in the sense of 
five actual peoples and thus differed from SakapDiji. 
who treated them as hotr, adhvaryu, udgitr, brahma and 
yajamana, the Adhyltmavadins, who interpreted them 
as the eye, ear, mind, speech and breath, and the Yljnikas, 
who extended their connotation to include the other terrestrial 
creatures and divine beings, besides the gods, men, fathers, 
serpents and gandharvas, who receive worship.’* While 
interpreting Rv. I. 170. 1, Yaska refers to the episode of 
Agastya, who, having assigned an oblation to Indra, desired 
to offer it to the Maruts, on which Indra expressed his 
remonstrance.” This episode is called ‘ancient history’ and 
narrated at length in the Brhaddevata.’’^ 

Besides the aforesaid interpretations along historical 
lines, YSska sometimes approaches some hymns from the 
ritualist or ysjnika standpoint. For instance, he interprets 
Rv. X. 7 1 . 11 in purely ritualist terms and says that it 
declares the duties of the priests officiating at a sacrifice.’* 
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The hotr recites the ^ks, which are means of worshipping ; 
the udgatr chants the gayatra hymn in the iakyari measure ; 
the brahma expounds the science of every being and the 
adhvaryu directs the sacrifice. Here Yaska does not interpret 
this \k in terms of natural phenomena according to the 
Nairukta practice, but gives its ritualist connotation. 

Yaska also shows a leaning towards the AdhyStmika 
trend of thought. He states that ritualistic (yajha) or 
deistic (daivata) or spiritualistic (adhyatma) meaning is 
the fruit and flower of speech.®® Commenting on 
the Asyavamlya sOkta he adds that the “sages speak 
of this Agni, the great soul, in many ways.®^ Here Agni 
is not treated as a natural phenomenon, but is identified 
with the basic spiritual reality. Again, refering to the 
deities of the introductory and concluding oblations 
iprayf'ja, anuysja), he holds that prana and atman are 
also their deities In 13th and 14th chapters of the 
Nirukta, which are appended to it as supplementary portions, 
the supereminence of the mahan aiman is propounded 
and the unity of the essential reality is worked out. 

In the main Yaska impresses us as a rationalist. 
His motto is that on the cessation of the generation of 
seers reason is the only guide of man.*® 

The aforesaid position of Yaska may be responsible 
for the fact why of all works of the Nairukta school only 
his work has survived the passage of time. 

Besides Yaska, many of his predecessors or 
contemporaries also adopted the etymological and naturalistic 
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tnctliod in varied ways. Agrayajja derived indra from 
idam+kr and took it to mean one who can do everything.*® 
KSthaka broke rudra into ru-\-dru and interpreted 
it as one who goes roaring.** ^akalya analysed vayu 
(air) into va+yaA and Sthaulasthivi traced it to the root 
/ meaning to go.®* Satabalaksa tried to yoke etymology 
with the descriptive sense of words, e.g , mrtyu (death) 
comes from mrla-^ eyavay and is so called because it causes the 
dead to be removed."* While Aupamanyava was a pure 
etymologist, Aurnavabha had also a naturalist trend and 
l^akapnni showed even a materialist bias. He derived 
agni (fire) from three verbs : i (to go) g from anj (to shine) 
or dah (to burn) ) ni (to lead) and showed that it referred to 
the material fire.*’ According to him, fire is three fold ; 
terrestrial, atmospheric and celestial Idhma, Nara^amsa, 
Tvas(r and Vanaspati all signify fire."" In his view, Vi^iju 
has a cosmic significance and his three strides encompass the 
earth, the intermediate space and heaven.®* 

The use of etymology to bolster cosmic or naturalist 
interpretation continued to be adopted by Vedic commen- 
tators even after the generation of Yaska. For instance, 
Sabarasv^min in his comment on M'lmmal. 1. 7. 31-2 
rejects the view that Sahara Pravahani was a historical 
personage and holds that Pravahapi means that which blows 
and thus stands for wind so that Sahara Pravi.hani signifies 
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wind or the heaven.®® As the Vedas are nitya (eternal), their 
expressions can only refer to everlasting phenomena of nature 
rather than fleeting events of history. 

The Nalrukta interpretation of the Veda did not 
convince everybody. The spiritualists (atmavid) combatted 
its principle of trinity. To its trinitarian naturalism they 
opposed monistic spiritualism or cosmic pantheism.®^ YSska 
expounds their viewpoint by stating that all gods are the 
limbs of a single soul,®* they are produced from each other 
and are the forms of each other,®* According to 
them, seers consider the gods distinctly in accordance with 
the multiplicity of forms which the Essential Soul assumes in 
the process of functioning.** The Brhaddevam states their 
case by remarking that some regard the sun and others 
Prajapati as the source of all. He, the sun, having divided 
himself into three, abides in these worlds, causing all the 
gods in due order to rest in his rays.®* Skandasvamin 
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says that they argue on the postulate of one soul 
no) and absence of duality (astadvilena) and expound toe 
fuLmental unity of being.»» This line of thought re^hes 
its culmination in the Upanisads and the Vedanta^ Accor- 
dingly, we find in them an attempt at identifying and 
translating the provisions and prescriptions of Vedic rituals 

into the phenomena of cosmic existence, characterised by an 

organic unity For instance, toe Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
transferring the ritual of toe horse sacridce (aivamedha) to the 
plane of nature, observes : 


“Verily, the dawn is the head of the sacrificial horse ; 
the sun, his eye ; the wind, his breath; universal fire, his 
open mouth. The year is the body of the sacrificial 
horse ; the sky, his back ; the atmosphere, his belly ; the 
quarters, his flanks ; the intermediate quarters, his ribs ; the 
seasons, his limbs ; the months and half-months, his joints ; 
days and nights, his feet ; the stars, his bones ; the clouds, 
his flesh. Sand is the food in his stomach ; rivers are his 
entrails. His liver and lungs are the mountains; plants and 
trees, his hair. The orient is his fore part ; the Occident, his 
hind part. When he yawns, then it lightens. When he shakes 
himself, then it thunders. When he urinates, then it rains. 
Voice, indeed, is his voice.”*’ 
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Thus the horse sacrifice, described at length in the 
^atapatha Brahmana XIII. 1-5, is the drama of cosmic 
existence being enacted on the stage of nature. The life of 
man reproduces this drama in a miniature form. Hence there 
is correspondence between the universe and the individual. 
In the words of ASvapali Kekaya “the universal soul is, verily, 
that manifold one, which you reverence as the Atman 
(soul).”*® 

The unity of the scheme of being is brou^t out in a 
discussion on atman (soul) in the Chandogya Upani^ad. 
Praclnasala Aupamanyava thinks that atman is the heaven, 
Satyayajna Paulusi says that it is the sun, Indradyumna 
BhJilaveya holds that it is the wind, Jana ^arkaraksya opines 
that it is the space, Budila AsvataraSvi considers that it is 
water and Uddalaka Aruni states that it is earth But, 
synthesizing all these views, ASvapati Kekaya remarks that 
“the brightly shining (heaven) is indeed the head of that 
universal Atman, the manifold (sun) is his eye, that which 
possesses various paths (wind) in his breath, the extended (space) 
is his body, the wealth (water) is his bladder, the support 
(earth) is his feet, the sacrificial area is his breast, the sacrificial 
grass is his hair, the Garhapatya fire is his heart, the Anvaharya- 
pacana fire is his mind and the Ahavaniya fire is his mouth.”** 
Here the entire nature with all its elements is identified 
with the universal soul. 

The aforesaid discussion smacks of some sort of 
materialist approach. Nature being material in content, the 
universal soul, which is identical with it, has also a material 
connotation. This entails a hylozoistic and even a materialist 
view of being. In reply to a question, posed by Kabandha 
Atharvaija and reiterated by Uddalaka Aruni, as to what is 
that thread by which this world and the other world and all 
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beings are strung together, Yajnavalkya says that it is air 
(rayu).*®'' In reply to another question as to who is the 
puller of that thread, he states that he is that who dwells in 
the air, within the air, and whose body the air is,*“^ In 
answer to a question of Giirgi Vacaknavi, he observes that 
the being is woven like warp and woof in the space {akasa)}^* 
Again, talking to Vidagdha Sakalya, he says that there is only 
one god and he is breath (pram) or the principle of life 
pervading the scheme of existence.’** This one becomes one 
and a half, that is, the wind (pavana) that blows or purifies 
(pavate\ then two, that is, matter and breath, then three, 
that is, the three worlds, then six, that is, fire (agni), earth 
(prthivl), air (vayu), atmosphere (antarik^a), sun (aditya) and 
heaven (dyu), then thirty-one, that is, the eight Vasus — fire 
(agni), earth (prthivi), air (vayu), atmosphere (antarik^a), sun 
(aditya), heaven (dyu), moon (candramas), stars (naksatra)— 
the eleven Rudras — the five senses of perception ( jHanendriya) 
and the five senses of action (karmendnyd) and the Atman — 
the twelve Adityas or the twelve months of the year consti- 
tuting the structure of time, Indra or the thunderbolt (nature 
in dynamic agitation) and Prajapati or the animals (the animal 
kingdom embodying the architectonics of existence), then three 
and three hundred and three and three thousand or 3306, that 
is, the various powers (mahiman) of the thirty three gods. 
Continuing the dialogue, he adds that the great god, whose 
dwelling is the earth, whose world is fire, whose mind is 
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light and who is fee principle of every self, is this corporeal 
person or bodily living being (sanrah purusah).^'^ These 
remarks of this great teacher clearly show that in his view the 
unitary character of existence is material in composition. 
Going a itep further, Uddalaka Aruiii says that even thought 
is made of the smallest particles of matter.^®' 

Yajnavalkya also held that in a sense the Atman, 
being a principle within forms or a force within things, is 
unseizable, indestructible, unattached and unbound. It is 
neither this nor that. It cannot be identified with specific 
objects This trend of thought gave rise to the idealistic 

trend of thought which culminated in the Vedanta and other 
schools. 

A section of the Atmavids consisted of the Parivrajakas, 
as pointed out by Skandasvamin and Durga.*®^ Yaska quotes 
their opinion only once in regard to Rgveda 1. 164. 32. They 
held that people, having many children, fall into calamity.’®* 
But the Nairuktas, diflering from them, said that nirti 
signifies the earth and the said mantra means that, multiplying 
greatly, he reaches the earth through the rain. 

Some thinkers, like Durga, tried to synthesize the 
Adhyatmika monotheism Nairukta tritheism and Yajnika 
polytheism. Just as, considered as individuals, men 
are many, but, viewed as the state, they are one, like- 
wise, from the worldly point of view, gods are many, but, 
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from the spiritual angle of vision, they are one.'®* The 
Atmavids encompass trinity and multiplicity in unity, 
the Nairuktas encompass unity and multiplicity in trinity, 
and the Yajnikas encompass trinity and unity in 
multiplicity.*'® Each one of these philosophies looks upon 
unity, trinity and multipilicity as parts of each other being 
extensions and introversions of the basic reality of existence. 
Hence all the said interpretations mutually complement and 
supplement themselves. 

It is clear from the above discussion of the various 
aspects of Vedic exegesis that the maxim ‘truth is one, 
sages call it differently’ adequately applies to it. The Vedas 
are as vast and varied as the universe itself. They transcend 
all dogmas and elude all fanaticism. They admit of no 
monolithic approach and are only amenable to a multilateral 
interpretation. To say that any one standpoint to under- 
stand them is valid to the exclusion of others is to 
miss their correct import and even to mistake their vital 
meaning. However, the patent fact is that the apparatus 
of concepts, symbols and imageries, through which the 
seers conveyed their experience, realisation and revelation, 
forms part of a framework of cultural norms and propositions 
having some fixed place in the span of time and expanse 
of space. 

Admittedly, the Vedas are the earliest literary 
compositions of the Saptasindhu region and the Indus Valley 
cities constitute the earliest developed civilization of this 
region. It is, therefore, worthwhile to enquire if there 
is some correlation between the two or whether the ideas 
of the one can be traced into the other. An approach 
like that made by Miss H. L. Lorimer in her Homer and 
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the Monuments is not out of place in understanding the 
repertoire of linguistic symbols in which the profound ideas 
of the Vedas are couched. An attempt along this line is 
made in the present book. 

The Indus Valley Civilization has yielded a variety 
of monumental remains, artifacts and figures. Most of 
the seals, pertaining to it, have figures on them, some have 
also some writing in a script which has not as yet been 
satisfactorily deciphered. Several attempts have been 
made to read this script, but so far all of them are tentative 
and conjectural. Unless and until a definite clue is found 
in the form of some reliable key or bilingual writing, which 
may come very shortly or may remain hidden for all time to 
come, all fresh endeavours to unlock it must be mere additions 
to the fund of conjectures in regard to it. Nevertheless the 
attempts to correlate the symbols and artifacts of this earliest 
civilization of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent with the data of 
the earliest literary texts, produced in this region, can proceed 
with considerable profit and even yield adequate rewards. The 
only desiderata are an open mind and a critical spirit. 

The interpreters of the Indus Valley Civilization have 
not deferred their enquiries about its place m the historical 
evolution of tlie people of this sub-continent. Their system 
has been to specify the features of the figures, found from 
the sites of this civilization, and compare and correlate 
them with analogous data available from other historical 
sources. For instance, Marshall has equated the three- 
headed figure on an Indus seal (plate IV) with that of Siva, 
as we know it from later literature and art. He has been 
struck by certain similarities between the figure of this 
god and the portrait of Siva familiar to us. Along this line it 
is permissible to institute a comparison between this figure 
and the concept of VisvarUpa Tvastra given in the Rgveda. 
Then it should be considered whether this figure corresponds 
more to ^liva than to ViSvarUpa Tvastra. If so, we should 
accept the view that it stands for Siva and not for ViivarUpa 
TvSstra. But, if it has greater resemblance with VisvarDpa 
Tvastra than Siva, then we should be prepared to say that it 
represents him rather than the latter. And, if most of the 
figures on the Indus seals can be reconciled to the concepts and 
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ideas of the H^gveda, we should not fight shy of the 
proposition that both of them derived their habitus of 
symbols and imagery from one and the same cultural 
repertoire. In the present work this sort of approach 
has been undertaken in all humility. 

The approach to the historical aspect of the Vedas is 
often clouded by some preconceptions. It is presumed that 
the Aryans, who composed the Vedas, came into the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent from outside sometime m the third 
or the second millennium B C. At that time, the Indus 
Valley Civilization was flourishing in this region, as the 
Carbon— 14 determinations and correlations with parallel 
strata from Mesopotamia indicate. Hence the Aryans must 
beheld responsible for the destruction of that civilization. 
On this showing, alt that we find in the Vedas must be 
different from everything pertaining to that civilization and 
must also be posterior to it in time. These presumptions, 
most of which are unsound, as will be shown in this book, 
have by and large precluded the consideration of the common 
points in the Vedas and the Indus Civilization. But, if we 
start with a clean and open mind, free from the fog of the 
said presumptions, in a receptive and inquisitive spirit, we 
shall notice that most of the ideas of the Vedas are found 
in the Indus Civilization so that they complement each other 
to a considerable extent and are products of the same 
cultural configuration. 

Scholars and historians often say that the Aryans came 
to the Land of the Seven Rivers in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent from outside, but from where nobody states clearly 
and exactly. Instead of letting us know definitely and 
precisely where the so-called original home of the Aryans lay, 
they drag us into a maze of conjectures clouded by the haze 
of presumptions. The whole subject of the Aryan problem 
is a farrago of linguistic speculations or archaeological imagi- 
nations complicated by racial prejudices and chauvinistic 
xenophobia. It is high time we extricate ourselves from this 
chaos of bias and belief and purge our minds of the confusion 
of complexes and superstitions. The sound method of 
understanding things is to allow ourselves to be guided by 
them rather than impose our own suppositions on them. The 
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conclusions must flow £com the facts, as they are» the facts 
should not follow the conclusions, as we conceive. A thing 
is true until the contrary is proved just as a person is good 
unless otherwise established. The Vedas are admittedly the 
earliest literary productions of the people called the Aryans. 
They unmistakably show that those people were living from 
the very beginning in the land called Saptasindhu and do not 
give the slightest hint of their coming to it from outside. 
Hence the presumption, if any, has to be that the Aryans 
were the original inhabitants of the Land of Seven Rivers 
and the burden of proving that it was not their original 
home and they came there from outside lies on those who 
challenge this evidence and assert to the contrary. So far 
this onus probandi has not been satisfactorily discharged by 
those critics so that we have no warrant for holding that the 
so-called Aryans were not the original inhabitants of the 
Land of the Seven Rivers in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 

If the so-called Aryans were living in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers from the very beginning, the Indus Valley 
Civilization, which developed there, must reflect some phase 
of their growth and development. Curiously, a large number 
of ideas and concepts seem to be common to this civilization 
and the Vedas showing that they stemmed from the same 
people. Therefore, an enqbiry into their common points, 
like the one undertaken in this book, is expected to be fruitful 
both from the standpoint of Vedic interpretation and the 
identification of the Indus Valley Civilization. 

As shown above, the existing linguistic texture and 
symbol complex of the Vedas have a historical aspect and a 
dynamic perspective. Whereas some of the hymns, like the 
Nasadiya and the Asyavamiya are purely of a cosmo- 
logical and metaphysical nature, others, like the Sudas snktas, 
are narratives of historical events or praises of particular 
personages. While it is unplausible to explain the former 
historically, it would be equally far-fetched to interpret the 
latter from the naturalist or the spiritualist point of view. 
These Vedic hymns seem to be spread over a certain period 
of time and their present arrangement implies a specific epoch, 
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which can be determined by correlating their data with those 
gleaned from the Indus Valley Civilization. A tentative 
attempt of this sort is made in the following pages. 

An archaeological approach to literature and literary 
approach to archaeology is likely to fill many blanks in Indian 
cuhoral history. The understanding of the Vedas in terms of 
the Indus Valley Civilization, unravelled by archaeology, and 
the explanationtof the artifacts, symbols and figures of the 
latter from the standpiont of the ideas, adumbrated in the Vedic 
texts, must help in the clarification of the important aspects 
of both. While making this historico-archaeological approach 
to the Vedas and attempting a Vedic interpretation of some 
aspects of the Indus Valley Civilization, I am emboldened by the 
fact that from the outset Vedic studies have been characterised 
by the multiplicity of outlooks, which steer clear of dogmas 
and prejudices and admit the possibility of fresh standpoints 
and interpretations. In this study I have been immensely 
inspired by the Acaryas, both ancient and modern, who have 
offered a stubborn resistance again.st the forces of rigidity 
and intransigence in the field of Vedic studies. 
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ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF THE INDUS VALLEY 
CIVILIZATION 

1 The vastness and uniqueness of the Indus Valley 

Civilization 

Recent archaeological discoveries have imtnensely 
enlarged our vision of the Indus Valley Civilization We can 
now see that this civilization intruded into the Gangetic 
Valley in the east, where it is attested at Bahadarabad in the 
Saharanpur district * Alarngirpur in the Meerut district,® 
Bhatpura and Manpur in the Bulandshahr district and 
Ghazipur and Banaras districts ® coursed along the Ghaggar, 
Wahindat through Bikaner and Bahawalpur in the south- 
east * where the site of Kalib ingan evidences its prevalence 
expanded over Saurastra and Gujarat upio Surat in the south 
where the remains of Lothal® on the Sabarmati Mehgim and 
Telod on the estuary of the Narmada Rojadi and Adkat on 
the Bhadar river ’ Rangpur* and Somnath patan® on the sea- 
shore and Bhagatrav on the Kim prove its existence extended 
along the Makran coast in Buluchistan in the west where the 
finds of Bala Kot^® near Sonmiani Sotka Koh^^ near Pasni 
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and Sutkagen Dor‘® on the Arabian Sea show its incidence 
and link it to the culture of Ras-al-Qala’a^® and other sites 
in the Bahrein Island on the Persian Gulf, and extended into 
Afghanistan in the north, where the materials, unearthed at 
Nad-i-Ali*^ and Mundigak,’® join it with an Iranian complex 
and carry it uplo Namazga Tepc and Kara Tepe in Turk- 
menistan.” Thus, this civilization, covering an immense 
area and showing numerous shades and phases of growth, 
comes out to be the most extensive cultural complex of 
ancient times. In most of its traits it reveals a uniqueness 
and individuality, which baffles all attempts at deriving it 
from other known civilizations and establishes its independent 
and indigenous develgpment from its own soil. The use of 
burnt brick for building residential houses on an unostenta- 
tious and monotonous but utilitarian and regulated pattern, 
the passion for cleanliness and ablution, almost bordering on 
obsession, manifest in private v^'ells, baths, privies, pipes, 
soak-pits, sullage-jars, covered drains with regular manholes 
and elaborate arrangements of public bath, the absence of 
any imposing structure of the likeness of a temple or a 
ziggurat or a royal tomb or memorial as the dominant centre 
of civic or social life, the sanctity of bull and pipal as hall- 
marks of religious belief and artistic orientation and the 
peculiar figures on seals and the script, the characteristic 
assemblage of hatched patterns, intersecting circles, scale 
designs, pipal and peacock features on ceramic decoration, 
the curved type of knife blade of bronze and many other 
features clearly distinguish this civilization from its Sumerian 
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URBAN COMPLEX i 

or Egyptian counterparts and prove its own individual and 
integrated evolution. Before studying its cultural configura- 
tion, it is necessary to know something about its origin, a 
subject shrouded in mystery and, therefore, the field of 
controversies. 

2. Beginnings of the urban complex of the Indus 
Valley 

Though we could not know anything about the pre- 
urban strata at Mohenjodaro owing to the emergence of 
sub-soil water, yet we were fortunate to recover from the 
pre-defence deposits at Harappa a fine dark, purple-red 
ware with dull matt surface decorated with black bands 
round the rim.^’ A similar pottery, painted with loops 
and wavy lines, has been found in the fourth layer at Kot 
Diji, 15 miles south of Khairabad and 25 miles east of 
Mohenjodaro, across the Indus, that tmderlies the three 
layers representing the Indus Valley Civilization.’* A pottery 
of the same type has also now been discovered at Kalibangan 
in Rajasthana,’® Earlier some such pottery was picked at 
Amri and Lohri in Sind.®* This red pottery is analogous to 
that found in North Baluchistan, particularly in the valley of 
the Zhob river and, accordingly, called Zhob culture ware by 
Piggott.®' Of the sites, where this culture is attested, only 
Rana Ghuijdai has been subjected to systematic study and 
has revealed four phases, the earliest being reminiscent of the 
wandering people and the third and second representing the 
settled people using the wheel-turned pottery with red slip 
and geometric and animal patterns in black, including caprids 
in various stages from complete animals to mere fringes of 
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detached horns.*'' But this culture and the pottery, associated 
with it, also spread over the south upto Quetta and Togau 
and about twenty other sites, mixing with the Quetta culture, 
characterised by buff pottery, which was prevalent there,** 


3. Zones of the ‘red ware culture’ and the ‘buff ware 
culture’ 

At Amri, besides the aforesaid red ware, we get 
another distinctive pottery, having a buff, cream or pink 
background underneath the remains of the Indus Civilization. 
On this pottery, against a buff background with a white slip, 
we find bands of reddish brown round the neck and geometric 
designs in black or chocolate occasionally augmented by red, 
yellow, blue or green. The designs consist of indented, 
stepped and oval motifs and occasionally stylized animah 
like caprids. Such ware is found in southern Baluchistan at 
about twenty sites from Quetta to Nal near Kalat including 
Kill Gul Mohammad and Damb Saadat. Piggott called it 
Quetta culture ware.** Analogous to this group is the ware 
of Mundigak in South Afghanistan as well as that found in 
the Ox us Valley in Turkmenistan.^ 


4. Iranian affiliation of the zones of ‘red ware culture’ 
and *buff «vare culture’ 

The aforesaid two zones of culture, characterised by 
red and buff or yellow wares, have their counterparts in the 
red and yellow ware areas of Iran, the first extending through 
central and northern Iran along the fringes of the Caspian Sea 
and the second covering southern Iran from Mesopotamia to 

Arabian 

^ea, both sometimes meeting at places like Tepe Sialk. 150 
south of Tehran, as shown by McCown.*® 
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INDO-IRANIAN BORDERLANDS 


Hiough there is considerable crosscutting and even 
overlapping in the distribution of these pottery zones, it is 
patent that they bring out a vast Indo -Iranian culture- 
complex encompassing the Pan jab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran and the Oxus Valley regions shading off 
in the eastern and northern steppes. Over this immense 
area we find an almost identical racial configuration and 
cultural orientation from the very dawn of humanity. In 
it the growth of styles and standards of life followed uniform 
patterns and the shaping of the trends of socio-economic 
change and formation exhibited the same courses. 

5. The Indo-Iranian borderlands 

The routes, passing by the Michni pass along 
Charsadda, Hotimardan, Shahbazgarhi and Swabi, and 
through the Khyber Pass along Landikotal, Jamrud, 
Peshawar and Naoshera, connected the Indus Valley with 
Afghanistan, whence the passes of the Hindu Kush led to the 
Oxus Valley and Iranian borderland. South of the Khyber 
Pass, routes run through the Peiwar Pass and the Kurram 
Valley with a place near Mianwali on the Indus as their 
terminus. Further south, the tracks of the Tochi and the 
Gomal connect the Ghazni-Kandahar region with the 
Indus near Dera Ismail Khan. Still further' south, another 
route descends from Herat and Kandahar through the 
Bolan Pass. The Khyber and the Bolan together with 
the three minor passes of the Kurram, the Tochi and Gomal 
comprise the well-known Five Fingers — natural routes of 
communication connecting Iran and Central Asia with India. 
Besides this northern group of routes, there is a southern 
group also, which spreads deltawise towards the Indus 
plain.®’' The Zhob Valley carries a route from the direction 
of Quetta. South-eastwards from Quetta, a route, now almost 
followed by the railway, entere the plain via Sibi. 
Westwards from Quetta, a camel route leads towards 
Kirman and southern and western Iran. At the southern 
end of this series of routes. Las Bela acts as a true 
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gateway.'”* Along all these routes there has been a 
ceaseless traffic of people from ages immemorial bringing 
Iran and India into a vital fellowship of peoples and making 
them parts of a common cultural realm. The fundamental 
community of red and yellow pottery zones in Iran and the 
borderlands of India, studied above, points to this basic 
process of historical evolution in these two countries. 


6. Pre-Harappan communities of Rsjasthsna 

Recent excavations at Kalibangan, Kot Diji and several 
sites in Baluchistan have thrown new light on the origins 
of the Indus Valley Civilization At Kalibangan, we find a 
village culture characterised by houses of mud-bricks in 
pre-Harappan levels. The people, living there, wore 
terracotta bangles, used chert blades and made terracotta 
cakes, perhaps, for flooring the rooms, and a thin, red and 
dull-slipped pottery, painted in black and, sometimes, with 
white, with geometric designs.*”. In the valley of the 
Drsadvati (Chaulang) also wc find similar pottery of dull 
slip and painted bands over the neck at Nauhar and Sothi.*® 
In Rajasthana, to the south-east of the Aravalis, watered by 
the Banas Cambal river system, we get the protohistoric 
culture, called Ahar, after the name of the site near 
Udaipur, where its remains are attested.*' The pottery 
from Ahar, Gilund, Nagda, Bahai, Prakash etc. is 
analogous to that of Iran, For instance, the goblet on a 
hollow tall stand and a bottle-like jar is found at Shah Tepe. 
Likev^ise, m the Narmada Valley at Navdatoli and 
Maheshwar, the concave-sided carinated bowls in white slip, 
the channel-spouted and the stemmed bowl recall those 
from Sialk.** 
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7. Transition from rural stase to urban development 
at Kot Diji 

At Amri*®, Ghazi Shah and Kot Diji traces of pre- 
Harappan settlements have been discovered. At Kot Diji, 
1 5 miles south of Khairpur and north of the Diji fort, we 
find a transition from the rural to an urban culture. In the 
fourth layer, beneath the upper three Harappan layers, we find 
a ramparted village or a small town with a fortified citadel. 
The defensive wall was raised on bed-rock and built below 
with undressed stone blocks and above with mud bricks. 
Internally it slanted at an angle of 8 ‘50 degrees and was 
reinforced in the northeast corner with 2' 50 foot wide 
stone revetment. Externally it was strengthened with 
bastions at regular intervals. One such bastion 32'x20' 
with complex arrangement has been revealed in the north- 
eastern corner. The wall served as the back part of most of 
the houses, which shows that the habitation area was very 
near to it. The irdiabitanls of this locality lived in houses 
of sun-dried bricks, with paved floors, built on stone 
foundations, used fine stone implements and made well- 
finished pottery of red to pinkish colour decorated in red, 
brown or sepid with wide bands on the neck and painted in 
black with ‘fish-scale’ pattern and loops and wavy lines and 
in black and white with a complex design showing a horned 
deity. “Their womenfolk bedecked themselves with beads 
and bangles of shell and terracotta and their children 
possessed toys, like stone and baked clay balls and marbles, 
miniature clay pots and cowrie shells.®^ The development 
of social life is manifest from large size community ovens 
in some houses, which must have served as public places 
or group centres. That the culture of this settlement had 
aflfinities with Iran is clear from a baked clay figurine of a 
bull with well-developed body, stout muzzle and short 
pointed horns, which resembles the figure of this animal 
depicted on scarlet pottery from Susa in south-western Iran 
dated 2800-2700 B. C.*® 
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8. Evoluticn of villaKe life in Baluchistan 


In Baluchistan we get a large number of sites in the 
Quetta Valley, Loralai, Zhob, Kalat and Las Bela, where “a 
continuing sequence, based on archaeological excavations, 
revealed traces of phases of development beginning with 
villages dependent on limjtcd agriculture and sheep and goat 
husbandry and expanding to an elaborate ceremonial 
complex, complete with monumental buildings, ‘fertility 
figures’, and the probable use of ablution and sacrifice 
as a part of ritual. At Damb Sadaat, in the Quetta 
Valley, there is a large platform on the top of the 
mound, which, perhaps, contained buildings. Stone drains 
have been located in the midst of the mud-brick structure, 
which seems to have been enclosed by a massive outer wall. 
Figurines of mother goddess and bulls and a complete human 
skull in a small stone cache in one corner of the platform 
give evidence of a cult of human .sacrifice before a fertility 
deity.®’ Similar religious complex has been found at Loralai, 
the Fort Sandeman area and in southern Afghanistan.®* 

In the Las Bela district along the middle Porali Valley, 
north of the Bela town, Eairservis has discovered an enor- 
mous complex of ruins at what is called Edith Shahr. There 
a large number of contiguous sites reveal two complexes A 
and B. The earlier complex A, of Kulli affiliation is 
characterised by large structures, consisting of ascending 
stages hke ziggurats and crowned at the top with platforms 
supporting brick buildings. Surrounding these structures are 
constructions with mtervering lanes or street having stone- 
paved floors and drains or cisterns located in these floors 
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Beyond these structures, groups of rectangular buldings, 
some over 70 feet long and compartmented, suggest heirar- 
chical living quarters or tombs. Fairservis ascribes a 
religious character to tliis whole complex and associates it 
with the ‘Zhob cult’, consisting of large structures in prominent 
places, ritual bathing and fertility symbols in women and 
cattle. In his view, the growth of the religious system 
filliped up the urbanization of a rural area, a process, which, 
as he says, occurred in the Indus Valley as well. 

9. Cultural sequences at Mundigak in South Afghanis* 
tan 

In South Afghanistan the site of Mundigak affords us 
a glimpse into the evolution of the Indus Valley Culture. 
Here the lowest levels reveal a semi-wandering culture 
characterised by the use of copper and wheel-made pottery. 
Some shreds, found there, are analogous to those from Sialk 
111 in Iran and seem to go back to the end of the epoch of 
Uruk. This stage results in a more advanced phase, when 
houses, made of mud bricks instead of clay, and a bichrome 
pottery, decorated with black or brown and red and sepia 
lines, forming geometrical motifs, like triangles, lozenges and 
quadrilaterals, begin to be used. This phase corresponds to 
the Jeradet Nasr period in Mesopotamia. But to this style 
is added the new feature of polychrome decoration charac- 
teristic of Susa 1 and attested at Tell-i-Bakun A, near 
Persepolis. As a result, designs in yellow, ochre, red and 
white are added to black painting on the creamy surface of 
pots. In particular, the representation of an eagle bending 
over a caprid recalls the motif found as Susa II. In the next 
stage, we find a city surrounded by a wall, marked by buttre- 
sses and bastions and equipped with a palace, which is a mud- 
structure with a facade of half columns and stepped merlons, 
as at Jamdat Nasr in Mesopotamia, and a temple in an 
enciente of triangular cusps, besides a number of other 
houses. The ceramic of this period shows a combination of 
Iranian and Indian motifs. On it the designs of caprids and 
birds with elongated bodies, hachures and eyes, shown by 
circles, have their origin in the art of Susa II, whereas the 
representation of pipal leaves, grouped in triads, has clear 
Ind. Val. 2 
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affinity to the style of the Indus Valley. On some shreds a 
red filling, accompanying a black decoration on a creamy 
background, recalls the technique of Diyala. After the 
destruction of this first city by fire, as at Hissar II B, a second 
and then a third rose in its place. This change resulted in 
the vogue of brilliant red pottery in place of the creamy one 
and the substitution of copper seals for those of stone, which 
suggest comparison with those from Hissar. A very signi- 
ficant find from that site is a head in white limestone showing 
a coiffure of bands with the two ends falling on the should- 
ers as on the figure of the so-called yogin or sacrificer from 
Mohenjodaro.** 


10. Cultural trends in Turkmenistan 

In Turkmenistan Russian archaeologists have excavated 
the sites of Nama/.ga Tepe and Kara Tepe and in Ferghana 
they have worked on Tchoust and Ashkal Tepe and many 
other sites belonging to the aforesaid culture complex. At 
these sites, we find a development paralleling that at Mundi- 
gak. In the fourth level at Namazga Tepe, which roughly 
correspond.s to Anau III, all the evidence points to Iranian 
influence being particularly strong. The painted pottery 
shows affinities wuh that from Tell i Bakun, Susa and Sialk 
III in kan and resembles the Quetta ware of Baluchistan. 
The residents of these localities were villagers and copper 
workers.^** 


Hi Cultural history of Early Iran 

In Iran, we get traces of prehistoric man during the 
climatic change from the pluvial to the dry period This 
man lived in holes dug into wooded mountain sides’ or in 
rock shelters or caves. Ghirshman discovered the remains of 
this period in a cave at Tang-i-Pabda in the Bakhtiari 
mountains, north-east of Shuster They show that man 
knew Uie use of stone-hammer, hand-axe and the axe tied to 
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a cleft stick, bone awls and a deep black poorly baked 
pottery. With the drying up of valleys of rivers and the 
shrinking of the great central lake, man began to settle in the 
plains. The oldest human settlement in the plain is at Sialk 
I, near Kashan, south of Tehran. Here, sometime in the 
fifth millennium B. C., man began to live in huts made of 
the branches of trees and then in houses built with pisi. 
Besides hunting, he began to practise agriculture and stock- 
breeding also and made a red pottery with black patches, 
which were caused by accidents of firing in a primitive oven. 
Soon the potter’s art developed and pots were covered with a 
white slip and painted with horizontal and vertical, lines so as 
to present the appearance of basket work. Tools like knife- 
blades, sickle-blades, axes and scrapers, were all of stone. 
Carving in bone and working of shell also reached a good 
standard. 

After the first layer of Sialk, called period I, we move 
into the next period known as period II. It roughly corres- 
ponds to the fourth millennium B C. It registered a great 
advance in all walks of life. Houses became larger and were 
provided with doors. They were made of mud-bricks rather 
than pisL Their walls were coated with a red paint made 
of iron oxide and fruit juice. Pots were turned on wheel. 
On them, against a dark red ground, rows of animals like 
birds, boars and leaping ibex were painted in black. These 
figures gradually lost their realism and tended towards 
stylization leading to symbolic decoration. With stone, copper 
also was hammered into awls and pins. The domestication 
of the horse and the dog and the cultivation of wheat and 
barley emerged as the principal occupations. Thus village 
life grew very fast. 

The third stage of development is attested in period 
III at Sialk, having a large number of superimposed 
levels. Flat rectangular bricks, made in moulds, replaced 
the oval-shaped hand-made bricks, resulting in significant 
improvement in architectural technique. Houses were 
arranged in quarters divided by narrow winding alleys. 
Their external walls were provided with buttresses and 
recesses. Doors and windows opened on the streets. Dry 
stone foundations and use of potshreds in building protected 
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the walls from damp. The invention of the wheel, kiln 
and grate enabled the potters to produce large goblets, 
elegant chalices, high-footed ‘champagne cups’ and storage 
jars. With the regulation of heat, the colour of the pots 
could be made to vary from biscuit to grey, rose and red. 
On them figures of animals, serpent, panther, mouflon, 
ibex and stork were skilfully painted in a realistic style, 
which soon gave way to conventional treatment and 
ultimately resulted m symbolic geometric forms. Again, 
a wave of naturalism came investing the figures with life 
and movement. The scenes of hunting were particularly 
full of vigour and dynamism. The bowls and glasses from 
Susa, some as thin as the shell of an egg, are unique from 
the standpoint of art. Besides pottery, the potters were 
experts in making toys and images of gods. Figures of 
mother-goddess and of animals, offered before her, are 
frequent Smelting and casting of copper came into vogue 
resulting in the manufacture of daggers and knives and 
toilet articles like mirrors and pins Rock crystal, 
lapis lazuli and jade supplemented shell, carnehan and 
turquoise for the manufacture of jewellery. Private property 
grew and trade developed bringing seals into use to mark 
ownership of goods Tins advanced village culture is found 
on the fringes of llic central desert at Sialk, Qumm, Savah, 
Rayy and DamgJian. Soon ii spread over the plateau and 
reached Seistan and Baluchistan also. 

The expansion of domestic economy, outlined above, 
marked the transition from rural to urban life. Advanced 
villages began to take the form of towns. But the 
physical aspect of the plateau retarded this development ; 
only in soulh-weslcrn Iran, called Susiana. urban life appeared 
and led to the growth of the slate of Elam. At Susa, a 
monochrome red ware with handle and tubular spout came 
into vogue. It resembles the ceramic found in the fourth 
la ycr at Uruk in Mesopotamia. At other sites, black or 
grey pottery replaced the painted ware. It appears that 
some new people, probably coming from Russian Turkestan, 
began to settle in the north-eastern parts of the plateau 
and the people ol Susa and Elam also advanced towards 
those regions, probably to withstand the movements of the 
newcomers, and started a new type of life at Sialk. Under 
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the influence of South Iranians, the people of the central 
plateau began to live in better houses with kitchens provided 
with ovens of two compartments and water stools in front 
of the main entrances and practised trade on a 
1 arge scale with the facility of writing and use of 
cylinder seals. 

About the same time or somewhat earlier, the 
Iranians, particularly of the southern plain, found their 
way in the lower valley of the Tigris-Euphrates and filliped 
up the growth of an urban civiUzation attested in the lower 
levels of Ur and Al-Ubaid, as has been aptly suggested by 
Mortimer Wheeler.^ 

The third millennium B.C. is characterized by the 
struggle of the kingdom of Sumer and the Elamites, 
Kassites, Lullubi and Guti, living in its east near the foothills 
of Zagros, m course of which these people put on the mantle 
of Sumerian culture. While this process of cultural growth 
and change was going on in south-western Iran, the 
people of the central plateau continued to move in the 
old grooves. Life at Sialk seems to have come to a 
stand-still ; the potters at Giyan continued to make the 
painted pottery after style II of Susa ; at Hissar the grey- 
black monochrome pottery displaced tlie painted one and the 
use of bronze made some advance. The second millennium 
B. C. is marked by migrations and movements of the people 
of the steppes, which led to the rise of the Kassites and 
the Mitannis and other tribes, who set up a new settlement 
at Sialk, characterized by a rampart with towers and a 
graveyard situated at a distance from the residential 
quarters. 
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12. Cultural growth between the Caucasus and the 

Euphrates 

Recently a new chalcolithic culture of the third 
millennium B.C. has been unearthed between the Caucasus 
Range m the north. Lake Van and the upper reaches of the 
Euphrates in the south, eastern Anatolia in the west and 
the upper Araxes in the east. There, the villages consisted 
of rectangular and round houses with mud brick walls. 
Cattle, sheep, goats, dogs and horses were domesticated. 
Clay figurines of oxen rams, barking dogs and horses appear 
in abundance Clay models of oxen with hollows in the 
forepart of the trunk and clay wheels with projecting hubs 
show that toy-carts were made, which remind us of those 
from Molienjodaro. Highly conventionalized female 
figurines attest the cult of a fertility goddess. Pottery was 
unpainted, embossed or engraved with curvilinear or 
rectilinear patterns m the early phase and incised with 
geometric patterns in the later phase.^* 

13- Extent and expanse of the Kurgan culture 

Iranian influence is also noticeable in the lower Volga 
area, around the sea of Aral, in Uzbekistan and m Ka/akastan 
to the Altai raounuiins. The earliest type of pottery, found 
there, is closely related to that of northern Iran.*' The 
pots are of truncated egg shape, with round bases, decorated 
with incisions and dentate stamp impressions usually forming 
wavy hues and herringbone patterns. The earliest graves 
m the lower Volga area are single graves in deep pits, which 
contain the dead lying on the back with legs contracted 
upward and sprinkled with ochre. The construction of an 
earthen barrow over the dead is one of the most distinguished 
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t&ANSCAUCASlA TO NARMADA VALLfiY 

features of this culture. The word for an earthen barrow 
in the Russian language is Kurgan. Accordingly, this 
culture is called Kurgan culture. Three to four chronological 
phases of it, within the span of the third millennium, have 
been established by now.*’ 

14. Factors of urban development from Transcaucasia 
and Turkmenia to the Narmada Valley 

It is clear from the above survey that over the vast 
territory, stretching from Transcaucasia and Turkmenia to 
the Narmada valley, a great complex of chalcolithic cultures 
evolved from the fourth to the second millennium B. C. 
Though they exhibited a variety of outlook and technique, 
ranging from nomadic to sedentary traits, they revealed a 
progressive trend towards settled life resulting in the growth 
of village comniunities. Men began to take to cattle- 
breeding and agriculture and the practice of arts and crafts 
necessary for them. This produced a division of labour and 
side by side accentuated the need of stability and adjustment. 
To perform this function, a ritualistic religion, centered on 
a fertilitj; rite, associated with the Mother Goddess and 
implying a social heirarchy, came into existence. The 
stability of settled life resulted in an improvement in the 
techniques of production and the standards of life. Belter 
ways of working metals, improved styles of pottery and 
advanced methods of cultivation made life more comfortable 
and refined, intensified trade and traffic, facilitated 
greater association of peoples and resulted in larger 
concentrations of settlements. Trade and industry, ritual 
and religion and defence and administration combined to 
develop villages into larger townships and fortified citadels. 
Workshops and furnaces of metals workers, as at Namazga 
Tepe, ziggurat-like religions structures, as at Edith Shahr, 
ramparted palace-complexes, as at Mundigak, construction of 
dams, as at Amri, and defence-equipment, as at Kot Diji, 
accelerated the tendency towards the urbanization of rural 

45. N. Merpert. "Eneolit Steponi Polosy Evropeiskoi Chasti 
U. S. S. R,", L'Europe a lafin dt Vage de la piirre (1961), pp. 61-192. 
M. Gimbutas, "Notes on the Chroiiology and Expansion of the 
Pit-gtave Kurgan Cultute”, L'Europe a la fin de I'age de la ptirre, 
(1961). pp. 31-100. 
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settlements. In course of time, this process led to the 
growth of the civilizations of Sumer, Elam and the 
Indus Valley. 

15 The Indus Valley Civilization as the culmination 
of Indo-Iranian cultural evolution 

We have observed that the Indus Valley Civilization 
is the culmination of a long process of social evolution 
starting from the rural habitations of the Indo-Iranian 
regions. It is wrong to describe it as an ‘explosive 
pheiiomenonV” as Wheeler has done, or ‘a sudden emergence 
without any trace of prior development’, as Heine-Geldern 
has supposed,*’ since the cultural trends of Iran, Afghanistan, 
Baluchutan and north-western India matured and 
fructified into it, assuming in this process a highly individual 
and characteristic form. Thus Fairscrvis is right in stating 
that though the Indus Valley Civilization is the most 

^ndianizcd, its essential roots are unquestionably Iranian.*** 
It emerged from the same village complex, which is common 
to the Indus Valley and the Iranian plateau and even in 
adjacent regions. Its genesis and growth can be understood 
only in terms of the cultural configurations of the Jndo- 
Iranian regions Thus, its study can provide the key to 

the compiehension of the character and evolution of the 
people of these regions from the standpoint of racial 

composition and cultural formation. 

16 . The ethnic character of the Indus Valley people 

Skeletal remains from Indus Valley sites have not so 
far been properly studied. The materials fiom cemetery R 37 
and Area G at Harappa await the enquiry and test of 

anthropologists. At Mohenjodaro no burial has been found. 
On the basis of the examination of the skulls of the peoples, 


46. Mortimer Wheeler, 
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and Toynbee s Theories’. Diogenes, Ho. 13 (.956) 38. 

“Th" Harappan Civilization-New 
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massacred in fhe streets of that city, it has befflo shown that 
its population was mixed. Of these skulls, thr^ are defined 
as proto- Austroloid, six as Mediterranean, one as of 
the Mongolian stock and four possibly as Alpine. The 
features of the remains from Cemetery H at Harappa 
are comparable with those of the proto-Austroloids 
of Mohenjodaro. In the words of Guha, “the Harappa 
remains also demonstrate the presence of a non-Armenoid 
and probably also of an Armenoid-Alpine race in the Indus 
Valley during chalcolithic times, whose presence was surmised 
at Mohenjodaro from the presence of a single skull of a 
child." As Piggott points out, the Alpine type at this site is 
the same as represented at Sialk in Iran. Similarly, the 
features of the so-called priest or yogin with full beard and 
shaven upper lip resemble those of the statuettes found near 
Shiraz in Pars and said to belong to the Jamdat Nasr period 
(3200-2800 B. C.)^*. Hence, Hrozny thinks that the 
population of the Indus Valley represented a mixture of the 
Semetic people and the Indo Europeans^^. 

17. Are the authors of the Indus Valley Civilization 
Dravidians ? 

Some authors identify the people of the Indus Valley 
with the Dravidians. H. Heras even sought to read old 
Tamil in the language used on the seals found from 
Indus Valley sites." But, as S. K. Chatterji observes, “it is 
highly improbable that in epigraphs from a culture-age going 
back to, say, 2500 B. C. there should be found a language, 
which is not much older than 500 A. D.”®® Yet Chatterji 
thinks that the Indus Valley civilization is Dravidian in 
character.®® The main argument is that in Baluchistan we 

49. M. S. Vats, Excavattom at Harappa Vol. 1, p 238. 

50. R. Ghirshman, “Notes Iraniennes XU", Artibus Astae 26. 
No. 2, pp. 151-60 

51. Hrosny, Histotre de I' Aste Anterieur, p, 273. 

52. H. Heras, Studies in Proto- Indo- Mediterranean Culture 
(Bombay, 1953). 

53t S. K. Cbatter]!, “Race Movements and Pre-historic 
Culture", The Vedic Age, p. 156 ; The Cultural Heritage of India New 
Senes Vol 1, pp. 80.61. 

54. B. L. Atieya, S. K. Chatterji and A Danielou. Indian 
Culture p, 44. 
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have a pocket of Dravidian speaking people in the Brahui, 
which shows that “it is a surviving fragment of a very wide- 
spread Dravidian tract, which extended from Baluchistan and 
Sind through Rajputana and Malwa into the present-day 
Maratha country and the Dravidian lands of the south and 
which also extended north and north- east in the Pan jab and 
the Ganges Valley and possibly also north-west through 
Afghanistan into Iran."®’ But it is noteworthy that the 
Brahuis, though speaking a Dravidian language, are of Turko- 
Iranian origin and are ethnically distinct from the peoples of 
central and southern India. We may compare them with the 
Afghons, speaking a Hindi dialect, found in Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan in Soviet Central Asia.®* We know that in the 
Kusana period South Indian regiments were posted on the 
northern frontiers of the empire. A burial of the warriors 
of this regiment has been found at Kalaly-gyr I and a gallery 
of them discovered at Toprak Kala in Khorezm. S. P. 


Tolstov thinks that their chief, possibly Wzrm (Wiramma), 
staged a coup d'etat after the reign of the last Kusana King 
Vasudeva I and inaugurated an independent dynasty, which 
produced three to five kings, who issued their own coins 
having a cross-shaped sign, a variant of svastika with rounded 
ends, such as we find on Andhra coinage.” It is quite 
hkeiy that, in course of the same or a similar movement of 
South Indian people in the Nordi-West, a group of them 
^ttled in Baluchistan and gave their language to the Brahuis 
There IS no certainty that these people lived there in the 
third or the second millennium B. C. 


toth.i of h T n Civilization analogous 

to that of the Indus Valley in the South among the DraL- 
lans. some of their customs, as those of Lrial. differ 
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their ashes in large wide-mouthed urns containing a number 
of smaller vessels, bones of animals and of birds or fish and 
a variety of small objects such as beads, bangles and figurines 
etc. sometimes mixed with charcoal ashes.®® Hence A. L. 
Basham rightly observes : “Historians have regarded the 
civilization of Mohenjodaro and Harappa as Dravidian, but 
ritual bathing, phallic worship, the Mother Goddess and the 
sacred bull are not essentially South Indian. The cranial 
evidence from the Harappan sites does not agree with that 
of modern South India. There is no Dravidian race and no 
Aryan race. The two terms are used only in linguistic or 
cultural contexts.®® 


57. S. P. Tolstov, “Datirovannye Documenty iz Dvortsa Toprak- 
Kala i Problema *Ery Shaka* i ‘Ery Kanishki, Problemy Vostokovedeniya 
(1961) No. 1, p. 67 ; Bibliotheca Onentalts. 20 (1%3) 229. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 
OF THE INDU5 VALLEY PEOPLE 

In order to determine the true character of the Indus 
Valley people and their civilization it would be useful to 
study the data furnished by it in the light of the Rgveda 
which represents the ancient culture of the Panjab and the 
North West the Saptasindhu reg on The important sources 
of the ideas and beliefs of the Indus Valley people are the 
seals bearing short inscriptions in an unknown script and 
representations of human and animal figures possibly of a 
religions character Some of the motifs can be compared to 
some ideas of the Rgveda and then correlated into a 
coherent ideology of life 

I The three headed figure on the Indus seal 

To begin with we take up the representation of the 
three headed f gure on a seal The figure s head is crow 
ned with a three pointed headdress of two horns and a 
central fan shaped structure Its arms covered with bangles 
ire outstretched with the hands resting on the bent knees 
Around the neck and completely covering the chest are a 
series of triangular necklaces or torques and round the waist 
IS a band beneath which there seems to be the erect 
phallus Surrounding the figure are animals an elephant 
a tiger a rhinoceros and a buffalo Below the seat are two 
deer Marshall identifies the figure with Siva ^ The following 
arguments may be advanced in support of this view (1) 
the figure is three faced and Siva is known as trisiria^ and 
tn\aktra * (2) he is seated m a yoga posture and Siva is 


1 John Marshall Mohenj daroand the Indus Vedley Civilization 

2 John Marshall Op cit Vol I pp 53 56 

3 Mahabharata XII 284 12 

4 Ibid XIII 14 165 
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called yogadhyaksa ,® (3) he has erect phallus and ^iva 
IS described as nrdhvalinga* (4) he w associated with tiger, 
elephant and rhinoceros and Siva is referred to as isrdukh 
rupa,’’ nagacarmottaracchadcfi and gandabr? and is 
generally designated as pasupati and (5) the horns and 
headdress are the sources of his later emWem, the trisula 
On two other seals we find the same figure, on one, Ae 
three faces are visible, and, on the other, only one face is 
shown in profile, but the body, except for the waistband, is 
nude, which recalls the description of ^iva as digvasas^^ 
Notwithstanding these striking similarities, the bull (yr^abha), 
so closely associated with ^iva, is conspicuous by absence on 
the seal Hence it is not quite certain that the figure 
stands for Siva 

2 Various views about this figure 

K N Shastri thinks that the whole form of the deity 
IS ‘ cunningly contrived to be a combination of various 
animals ’ His face is that of a buffalo, headdress consists 
of the horns of unicorns and the foliage of the pipal tree, 
arms are made of centipedes, the body below the neck is 
composed of two serpents, whose heads partly merge in the 
region of the chest but bodies branch off below the waist to 
form legs ’’ the chest, ‘ if not partly tigrine, has at least a 
covering of tiger skin the supports of the seat are crabs 
Thus the god ‘ comes near to the Vedic god Rudra,” who is 
said in the Aitareya Brohmana “to be composed of the most 
terrible substances It is also said that “there are some 
common points that evidently link the buffalo headed god 
with the Vedic Rudia, on the one hand, and the historic 
Siva, on the other Again, it is suggested that “he was in 
some way connected with the Mahisasura episode of Purapic 


5 Ibid , XIII 17 77 

6 Ibid XIII 17 46 
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times.’*^* How the same god Rudra becomes Siva and 
Mahi$asura is far from clear. Besides this, the aforesaid 
iconography of Rudra is not supported by any text and is 
purely conjectural. 

T. N, Ramachandran holds that the aforesaid deity 
has a composite figure consisting of hawk, bulfalo and axe 
and, in support of this view, cites the Pigveda, where Soma 
is described as follows : “Brahma among gods, a leader of 
poets, a R,?/ among sages, a buffalo among animals, a hawk 
among vultures, an axe among weapons, over the sieve goes 
Soma with a roar.”“ But this iconography has nothing to 
do with Rudrah pasimam adhipatih, described elsewhere in 
the Veda, 

Herbert Sullivan believes that the figure “is probably 
not a male, but a female deity, in fact, the same deity, who, 
wearing the three-pointed headdress, manifests herself in the 
sacred tree as goddess of vegetation-fertility. Could it be 
that, surrounded by beasts, she appears on the ‘proto-Siva’ seal 
in another role, namely, as the ‘Mistress of the Animals ?’** 
He holds that all the deities of the Indus seals are females, 
a view just the opposite of that of K. N, Shastri. But the 
main argument in support of it that the male genital organ 
is not shown in some of the figures can be met by the 
analogous reasoning that the other prominent features of the 
female body are missing in them. The artist, in fact, used 
a stylized technique in depicting his figures. ' 


12. K.N.Sha»tn,Ne„,L>ghtontJie Indus CiviUzaUon, pp. 12-13 ■ 
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3. The three headed-Rod identified with Viivarnpa 

Tra^tra 

P. R, Deshmukh*® is of the opinion that the god on 
the seal, mentioned above, represents the three-headed six- 
eyed god described in figveda X, 99, 6 : 

“Lord of the dwelling, he subdued the demon, who 
roared aloud, six-eyed and triple-headed. 

Trita, made stronger by the might he lent him, struck 
down the boar with shaft, whose point was iron.’’** 

The three-headed god, called Dssa here, is described as 
the son of Tvastr in Bgveda X, 8, 8-9. 

“Well-skilled to use the weapons of his Father, Aptya, 
urged on by Indra, fought the battle. 

Then Trita slew the foe seven-rayed, three-headed, and 
freed the cattle of the son of Tvastr. 

Lord of the brave, Indra cleft him in pieces, who 
sought to gain much strength and deemed him mighty. 

He smote the three heads from his body, siezing 
the cattle of the omniform son of Tvastr.”*’ 

Here, as well as in B.gveda II, 11, 19, the three 
headed son of Tvasfr is named as ViSvarDpa : 

‘‘May we gain wealth, subduing with thy succour and 
with the Arya, all our foes, the Dasyus. 

Our gain was that to Trita of our party thou 
gavest up Tvastt's son ViSvarOpa.”*® 

15. P. R. Deshmukh, The Indus Civilization in the Sgveda, p. 41. 
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Tvastr is the creator of the universe. He is the “maker 
of fair things”, “the creator of Agni”, {Bgveda, X, 2, 7)'* He 
is implored to be “gracious” and “to lengthen out the 
days of your existence” (^gveda X. 18. 5).““ “He hath made 
all forms and all the cattle of the field,” and he 
is prayed to “cause them to multiply for us” [ligveda, 1,188 
9).“ He IS the “pious hero, swift of hearing, like gold in 
hue, well-formed and full of vigour” (ligveda, II, 3, 9).®^ 
He ‘ begets and feeds mankind in various manner. His, 
verily, are all these living creatures. Great is the God’s 
supreme and sole dominion’’, {Pigveda, III, 55. 19).“'’ Thus 
he is synonymous with Vi^vakarma Prajapati, “mighty in mind 
and power, maker, disposer, and most lofty presence”, 
[Sjigyeda, X. 82. 2)“^ and rsi, hotr and pitr {Ijigveda, X, 81, 
l).“® We may also equate him with tbc Mahat Atman of the 
Upamsads encompassing the whole scheme of being as a creative 
process. The universe is his expression and its evolution is his 
unfolding. “He knows : I alone am this creation ; for I have 
created all this ; thence creation came to be.’’““ “lie has 
entered here down to the nail-tips.”“’ “From him every- 
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thing came to be.”»8 As the embodiment of the universe with 
its multitudinous diversity, he begets or incarnates himself 
into and becomes the omniform, ViSvarGpa, described also as 
his son. In fact, the father becomes the son. The three forces 
of mind (manas) life (prana) and matter (vak) constituting, 
the architectonics of creation^s are his three heads. 

4. The triplicity of being 

This triplicity of being explains the system of thinking 
and viewing things in triads. The Vedas are three : Jlk, Yajus 
and Santa ; the gods are three : Agni, Vayu and Aditya ; the 
fires are three ; Garhapatya, Daksina and Ahavanlya ; the 
worlds are three : PrthivJ, Antarik^a and Dyauh ; the factors 
of existence are three : Vama-Palita, Asna and Ghrtapr^\ha^'^ 
also called Aja, Ak^ara and K^ara,^^ and, corresponding to 
them, in the Purapas the deities are three : Vispu, Brahma and 
^iva. Parallel to the three-fold conception of nature, gods 
and life, is the social structure of the societies of the 
Indo-Europeans, based on a tripartite classification of priests, 
warriors and husbandsmen, as Dumfezil has shown.®® This 
trinitarian principle of nature, pervades Indian thought in all 
its phases of evolution from the Veda to the Purana and 
conditions all its philosophical formulations and orientations.*® 
The three heads of the god on the Indus seal in question, 
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obviously based on a similar weltanschaaung, show that this 
conception of the triplicity of being has its roots in the 
Indus Valley civilization. 

5. The headdress of horns 

Besides the three heads, the figure of the god is shown 
to be having a pair of horns. On two other seals also we 
find the same type of headdress. To quote Macay, "seal 
no. 222 depicts a figure seated in what may be called a 
yogi attitude with the heels pressed together on a low dais, 
whose legs represent those of a bull. The headdress is a 
twig with leaves like those of a pipal The horns, if, indeed, 
they are horns, are definitely separate from the head ; they 
are, moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the 
twig. The figure has three faces, one in front and two in 
profile. On seal 235 there is a somewhat similar figure. 
The stool is omitted, however, and the figure is apparently 
seated upon the ground. The headdress consists of two 
horn-hke objects, between which there appears to be a spike 
of flowers. A pigtail hangs down on one side of the head 
wnich has one face only in profile, facing to the right. 

As Marshall observes, ‘ there can be little doubt that the 
horns have a special sacred significance. In plates XII, 1 8 
and 22 they are certainly the emblems of the deity : in other 
cases they seem to have been transferred to the priest or 
possibly to the votary."'-' In }}gyeJa 1. 33. 12, the chief 
Susna IS called smgm (horned) and in VII 18. 7, one of the 
tribes, taking part mthc Battle of Ten Kings, is known as 
ytmtift, probably because its members or warriors wote 
horns on their heads. The horns in question are apparently 
of the bull, as we can infer from the expression visaswra 
(having the headdress shaped like that of a bull) used in 
Pigveda VII. 99. 4.*® 
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6. The horns and the bull 

The horns of the bull are symbolic of the bull himself, 
who figures prominently on the Indus seals. On no less 
than 388 seals, we find the bull with one horn only, though, 
owing to the difficulty of drawing in perspective, one horn is 
supposed to be behind the other, as is clear from seals no. 
234 and 359, where the same animal is shown to be possessed 
of two horns. On many other seals (Macay, vol. I, plate 
LXXXII, 689, 701), there is the short-horned bull wiffi its 
head lowered as if about to charge and with a manger or 
food-vessel below the head. On nos. 135 and 655, how- 
ever, and the unusually shaped seal, no. 229, the manger is 
missing. On about 25 seals are figures of the grand brahmani 
bull (Macay, plate XCIX, C ; Marshall, pi. CXI, 337) with 
massive body, burly hump, flowing dewlap and long curved 
horns. In the ^gveda the bull symbolises many gods. For 
instance, in X. 31. 8 Snrya is represented as a bull suppor- 
ting the heaven and the earth; ini. 33. 13 the vajra of 
Indra is called a sharp bull ; in X. 28. 2 Indra himself is 
described as a sharp-horned bellowing bull ; in III. 55. 17 
Parjanya is compared to the bull roaring in other regions ; 
in Vll. 3. 3 Agni is associated with a bull, ‘but newly horn’ ; 
in II, 33. 15 Rudra is addres.sed as a tawny bull ; in I. 160.3 
Dyaus is given the epithet of a bull that bellows (V, 58). In 
fact, the bull incorporates the fecundity, which is the source 
of the procreative process of nature, and as such is the 
emblem of all those deities that represent its various aspects. 

7. The spotted bull 

In a majority of the representations of the bull on Indus 
seals, there is a flowing heart-shaped design, upside down, 
on the shoulder or the neck. On the bull figurine 
from Zhob also ovoid marks are painted between 


Griffith (Vol, II, p. 94) takes the word vf»aiipra to mean 
’bull-jawad’ and even suggests that it may have been the name of a 
data, but Ssya(ia m his comment on VIII. 1. 27 equates the word 
rfipra with headdress (^irostrana) besides chin and nose, {hanUnHsiki). 
In V, 54. 11 the meaning 'headdress' of ixpra is very clear in the 
expression: : 

See also VII, 25. 3; VIH. 2. 28; Vlll, 17. 4. 
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the horns.’’ These bulls can be compared with the spotted 
bull mentioned in R.gveda 1. 164. 43 and interpreted as the 
Sun (^gveda X. 189. I) comprehending the two principles of 
immortality and death.** 

8. The three-headed bull 

The figure of the god with three heads, surmounted 
by the horns of the bull, has its counterpart in that of the 
bull with three heads looking back, forth and down. In one 
figure the three heads of the bull are those of unicorn, ibex 
and bison (Macay, II, Plate XCIX B). This is an exact 
representation of Rgveda III. 56. 3 : 

“The Bull, who wears all shapes, the triple-breasted or 
tlirce-uddered, with a brood in many places. 

Ruleth majestic with his triple aspect, the Bull, the 
Everlasting One’s impregner.’”* 

The three aspects may be the triple bond of the bull 
mentioned in Rgveda IV. 58. 3.'” This Vrsabha ViSvarDpa is 
but another form of Tvastr Vi^varUpa depicted on the seal 
in question. 

9. The erect peni* 

The figure of the god is urdlwa-medhra or having an 
erect penis, which shows his procreative potentiality. Tva$tr 
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also is described as presiding over generation and bestowing 
olT-spring. Imploring him, the poet prays : 

“Well pleased with us do thou, O God, O Tva§tr, give 
ready issue to our procreant vigour.’’^^ 

He is, indeed, the universal father producing the 

whole world.** He is also the father of Indra, as well as 
Vrtra {Bgveda IV. 18. 12 ; III. 48. 2 read with IV. 18. 3). 
He is closely associated with celestial ladies or the wives of 
the gods {Ibid., I. 22. 9) In the context of these 

references, it is futile to interpret what looks as penis 

erectum as the end of the waistband. 

10. The hands loaded with bracelets 

The hands of the god on the seal, under reference, are 
loaded with bracelets from the wrists to the shoulders. The 
arm of the danseuse from Mohenjodaro is also similarly 
covered with bangles. It appears that this was the prevalent 
fashion of bedecking the arms. In this connection it is 

noteworthy that Tvastr is called beautiful -armed {sugabhasti) 
or beautiful-handed {supani) in P^gveda VI. 49. 9, This 
idea is translated on the seal by loading the hands of the god 
with rings according to the prevalent notion of beauty. 

11. The pair of deer 

Below the seat of the god are shown two deer. 
According to a myth, Prajapati assumed the form of a deer 
to cohabit with his daughter U§as, who had become a doe. 
Rudra aimed an arrow at him, but was induced to lay it aside 
by his promise to make him the lord of beasts.** The 
Mrga, Mrgavyadha and the three-pointed arrow, I^u Trikanda, 
represent the transference of this myth into the sky.** The 
two deer below the pedestal of the god on the seal can be 
under-stood in terras of this myth. 

12. The wild animals 

The god on the seal is flanked by wild animals, bu/falo 
and rhinoceros on the right and elephant and tiger with a man 

41. Bgveda,m.i.9: 

wrari ti 

42. Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXIX. 9. 

43. Maitrayatfi Santhita, IV. 2. 12 ; Aitareya Brahmava, 111. 33. 

44. A. B. X«itfa. Religion and Phlosophy of the Veda, p. 208. 
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in between on the left. In the B.gveda {III. 55. 19) it is 
staled that all creatures are of Tva^tr and in the Satapatha 
Brshmam (III. 7. 3. 11 ; VIII. 8. 11), it is emphasized that 
beasts belong to hini.^' 

It is clear from the aforesaid data that the resemblan- 
ces between the figure of the Indus seal in question and 
Vi^varUpa Tvastr mentioned in the Veda are so striking that 
there is no room for doubling their identity. 

13. Indira and Vftra, the sons of Tvas^f 

We have seen above that the two sons of Tvastr were 
Indra and Vrtra. When Indra killed Visvarlipa, he created 
Vrtra, who was possessed of Agni and Soma, of all sciences, 
of all glory, all nourishment and all prosperity 

“Now, while Indra was, thus, moving on in pursuit of 
Vrtra, he addressed Agni and Soma, ‘Ye belong to me and I 
belong to you, that one is nothing to you. Why then do ye 
support that Dasyu against me ? Come over to me.’ 

They replied, ‘What is to be our reward in that case ?’ 
He offered them that Agnistoma cake on eleven pot-sherds. 

They went over to him and after them went forth all 
the gods, all the .sciences, all glory, all nourishment, all 
prosperity. Thus, by offering that cake to Agni and Soma, 
Indra became what Indra now is.”^“‘’ 

“Of old, everything here was within Vrtra, to wit, the 
rks, the yajus and the samam. Indra wished to hurl the 
thunderbolt at him. 

45, A. A. Macdontll, Vcdic Mythology, p 116 
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He said, “There is here a (source of) strength : I will 
give that to thee, but do not smite me’; and gave up to him 
the yajus formulae. He aimed at him a second time. 

He said, “There is here a (source of) strength : I will 
give that to thee, but do not smite me’ ; and gave up to him 
the rk verses. He aimed at him a third time. 

He said, ‘There is here a (source of) strengtii : I will 
give that to thee, but do not smite me’ ; and gave up to him 
the saman hymns.”*’ 

It is clear from these remarks that Vrtra was in 
possession of Agni and Soma and was the repository of rks 
yajus and samans. In Vedic terminology Agni and Soma 
stand for heat and humidity, semen and ovum, energy and 
matter, whose union shapes the course of cosmic evolution.*® 
Similarly, in it Yajus signifies the principle of movement, Jjik 
denotes the principle of formulation and Saman means the 
principle of radiation and limitation ; all the three constitute 
the basic process of the development of a potentiality into a 
material form and then its spreading in all directions in space 
up to the limit of its capacity for expansion.*® In this way, 
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Vrtra was the master of the cosmic existence and had the 
know-how of its integration. But he represented its static 
and torpid state, whereas bis brother Indra signified its dyna- 
mic and progressive character. Ultimately, the dynamic urge 
broke through the static composure, the progressive impulse 
smashed the shell of circumscribing nature, Indra smote 
Vrtra with his thunderbolt and released the waters from his 
imprisonment. Thus the victory of Indra over Vrtra means 
the passage of the cosmic process from the static to the 
dynamic state. His acquisition of Agni and Soma and 
jRAtj, Vq/ii! and Samans from Vrtra signifies tlte turning of 
the universe into channels of renovation and change with a 
drastic alteration in its directive principles. This process is 
analogous to the penetration of Yin by Yang or the replace- 
ment of Ku'n by Chien in Chinese thoughl.''" 

This drama of harmony and conflict, being enacted on 
the cosmic stage, is svrabolized in the myth of how the two 
sons of Tvastr. Indra and Vrtra, fell out with each other, 
the former killing the latter. According to the Brahmanas 
the offering of the Soma juice to Agni amounts to the 
killing of Vrtra by Indra, 

14. The seal of three forms and seven figures 

Let us now lake up another seal. Macay has des- 
cribed it as follows : 

*‘By far the most interesting seal witli representations 
of the human figure i.s no 430, which appears again on a 
large scale in plate XCIX (A).’^ Here a tree-goddess or 
spirit, in a pipal-tree, as shown by the shape of its leaves, 
appears to a kneeling worshipper, behind whom stands a 
goat with a human face (cp. seal 606). In the register 
below are seven ministrants or votaries, each dressed in a 
short kilt and wearing a long pigtail and a spray of leaves or 
a feather in the air. The tree-spirit is apparently nude, but 
has a pair of horn>, between which is a projection, which 

50. James Legge. Boob of Changes. Sacred Boobs of the East, 
Vol. XVI. p. 372, Fung Yu Ian A Short Htstory of Chinese Philoso- 
phy, P. 138. 

51. E. Macay, Further Excavations at Moheniadaro Vol II 
plate XCIX. 
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was probably intended to represent a sprig of foliage like 
that worn by the deities on seals 222 and 235. The 
worshipper has a very similar head-dress and, like the goddess 
and the seven ministrants, is adorned with many bangles. 
The apparent object in front of the kneeling figure is merely 
a fracture m the seal, but beyond the foot of the tree on the 
right is a square partitioned receptacle very similar in concep- 
tion to the pottery dishes in Plate LXVI, 12, 15, 24, 27, 
34. The receptacle was probably intended for oCFering to 
the goddess, and it js not unlike the object in front of the 
buffalo on seal No. 279.”“* Macay rightly observes that 
besides the figure in the tree being a goddess, “the kneeling 
figure may also be a deity as the same head-dress is worn by 
both”— “a goddess, but one of lower degree than the one in 
the tree”. ‘The goat with a human face is certainly not a 
sacrificial animal. The presence of the animal in this scene 
recalls the fact that in Europe at the classical period tree 
spirits were believed to take the shape of a goat or to have 
goat’s feet.” “The seven figures below may be deities of 
lesser rank, or even the daugliters of the principal deity. 
Their number seven is significant, for to it a mystical quality 
is attached in India as well as in other parts of the world.”’® 
Thus, it is clear that all the figures on the seals are deities and 
there is no question of a scene of sacrifice here, as supposed 
by some writers. The composition clearly recalls to the 
mind the following 

15. The three brothers and the seven sons 

“Of this young priest and of that old priest, there is 
a middle brother of voracious nature. 

His third brother has butter on his back. Here I 
behold the chief with seven sons.”®® 

52. Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 337-38 ; Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the 
Indus Valley Civilization. Plate CXVIIl, 7. 
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Griffith’s rendering of this rk is as follows : 

“Of this benignant Priest, with eld grey-coloured, the 
brother midmost of the three is Lightning. 

The third is he, whose back witli oil is sprinkled. Here 
I behold the chief with seven male children.” 

The three brothers, called Vama-palita hotr, Asna and 
Ghrtaprstha in thi.s verse, correspond to Axyaya, Aksara aftd 
Ksara or Para, Paravara and Avara, mentioned elsewhere in 
ihe Vedas and Upanisads. •” Avyaya is also called Aja or 
goat, which represents the cosmic being in an absolute and 
undilferentiated state. He is the Primeval Essence synthesi- 
zing statis and activity The first figure of the goat on the 
seal symbolizes this state of integration and repose. But an 
inner agitation {ksohlia) moves Him to action. He becomes 
manifest as a creative process He then exhibits a craving for 
material form and is described as hungry {aina). The second 
figure on the seal seems to be eating something from the 
vessel before him and obviously stands for this state of the 
unfolding of creation. As a result of craving for matter and 
form, the absolute becomes relative, the formless assumes 
body, the homogenous develops into the heterogenous, the 
eternal is encased in the transitory, life incorporates itself 
into matter and the world of nature commences its evolution. 
The third ligure of the person between the twigs of the 
plant on the seal indicates this state of Prajapali entering the 
creation. It is significant that both the right and the left 
twigs of the plant have three leaves each, symbolizing the 
trinity of mind, life and matter. V. S Agrawala has descri- 
bed the symbology, mentioned above, as follows: “If one is 
the principle of growth, the second is the law of assimilation 
and elimination expressed by the symbolism of hunger or of 
the eater of food. The third typical factor in the organiza- 
tion of life IS the capacity of repioduction or procreation”'^* 
. . , , "The three brothers of Agni constitute the tripod of 


56. R. T H. Griffith. The Hymns of the h'gveda, Vol. I.p. 219. 
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life, which in modem terminology, if that be permitted in an 
old context, it would be valid to conceive as the triple struc- 
tural pattern of the human body with its central nervous 
system, manifesting as epiblast, mesoblast, hypoblast.”^® 

16 . The symbology of seven 

When the creative process starts, it manifests itself 
into seven categories, mind, life, fire, water, wind, sky and 
earth. These are the seven sons of the Vispati, the lord of 
creation. They are symbolized in the seven Adityas (sons 
of Aditi), Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, Daksa, Amsa and 
Vivasvan {ligveda^ X, 72, 9), and the seven priests, Hotr, 
potr, Nesti, Agnldh, Pras'Hlr, Adhvaryu and Brahman. The 
vogue of thinking m heptads proceeds from this outlook. The 
hymn of seven verses (saptarcam bhavati), the fire-altar of 
seven layers (.^aplacitiko’gnih), the seven seasons {saptartavah), 
the seven regions {sapta di^a'i), seven W'orlds of gods {sapta 
deralokiih) seven stomas (saptaslomah), seven metres (saptac- 
chandnhni), seven domestic animals (sapta grarnyuh pasava!,), 
seven wild animals {saptnranyuh), seven vital airs in the head 
(sapta sir.sanpram) and all things arranged in groups of seven 
(vaikmi ca saptavtdham) are examples of this tendency of 
thought.''” The seven figures on the lower register of the 
seal in question represent the seven-fold system of creation. 
It is significant that these seven figures occupy the lower half 
of the seal, while the upper half consists of the three figures 
of Aja, Aksara and Ksara, as said above. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that the seven sons of Vispati are called the 


59. Ihid., p. 18 

6U. iSatopatha Br&hmana.lX, 5,2.8. The way ot thinking in 
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seven sons of the Half (’aptardhagarbhah bhuvanasya retah) 
in JRgverfn I, 174, 36. The idea is that one half of the 
creative process assumes the material form and the other half 
remains transcendent. The giving of half of the space of the 
seal to the seven images is a pointer to this imagery. Each of 
these figures is shown with a head-dress of horns and a long 
braid of hair. As Agrawala has suggested, the braid of hair 
IS synonymous vi ith the refuse or dead matter thrown out 
by a living organism.”' It indicates that the function of 
assimilation and elimination is taking place within the body. 
The being wifli the braid suggests that the element, it repre- 
sents, is undergoing the creative process, which means the 
secretion and excretion of matter. 


17. The seal and the Asyav&miya Sakta 

Thus, to sum, we observe that the sea) m question 
depicts the creative process of the world, m which the 
unmanifest being (aja) is sieved by the craving to assume 
form (asna) and then incorporates himself in material exis- 
tence and thereby becomes divided into the seven elements, 
mind, iife and the five constituents of matter. It appears 
that the designer of the seal was rendering the ideas of Rsi 
Dirghatamas into visible figures. In this way, this seal and 
the Atyavrimiyasukta express the same cosmogonic philosophy 
through the symbols of forms and images and thus comple- 
ment and illustrate each other by providing reciprocal 
commentaries. 


18. The seal of five figures and the symbology of five 

A variant of the aforesaid motif is found on another 
seal from Mohenjodaro There the goat is shown between 
the squatting deity with upraised arm and the figure encased 
in the two twigs of the tree having four leaves each. These 
figures are on the lower part of the seal. On the upper half 
we have five figures. Here the symbolism of creation con- 
sists of a pentad rather than a heptad. This also accords 
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well with the Vedic way of thought. A significant epithet 
of yajm is pa'icayama^ ; mind has five planes (pancakosa) ; 
life has five aspects (pancaprana) ; matter has five constituents 
{pancabhmo). These three ingredients of being in their 
respective five-fold aspects together with the unmanifest 
essential principle constitute Prajapati with sixteen forms 
(Soijasl Prajapati).^* The working out of Prajapati in the 
form of creation is yajfia. It has eight parts : prama (rule), 
pratimn, (order), nidana (model), ajya (butter), paridhi 
(wooden fender), cfianda (hymn), prauga (chant) and uktha 
(recitation).*' It is noteworthy that, on the seal in question, 
the leaves, emerging from the twigs, encasing the deity, are 
eight. They obviously seem to refer to the eight parts of 
yajm constituting the cosmic drama. To sum up all the 
representations on the seal, five figures above, three figures 
below and eight leaves of the tree, we get the number sixteen 
denoting the Sodasi Prajapati or the entire being depicted as 
a yajm or creative movement. Corresponding to !?odasi 
Prajapati is the ^odasi Satnan or the Nanada Siintan, which 
is the cry of Vrtra at the time of his being killed by Indra. 

19. The Pipal tree 

As seen above, a basic motif of the Indus seals is the 
pipal tree (yiri/j re/Zg/iwa). It figures on ceramic decoration, 
textile embroidery and art productions. On seals it has 
numerous designs and manifestations. On seal No. 387 
figures a conventionalised Pipal tree emerging from the 
altar.** On a large number of seals we find a deity encased 
in a tree. In one case the leaves on the twigs are eleven and 
in another five. A familiar scene consists of a twig with five 
branches having seven leaves above and two below and horns 
or unicorns or snakes emerging from it and coiling to right 


63. Pgveda, X, 124. 1. The five divisions of sacrifice correspond 
ro the five oblations offered by the Yajamana, Holr, Udgatr, Adhvaryu 
and Br&hmana, according to Ssyana, Griffith, op. cit. vol. II. 
P 570. 
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or left. Another important motif reveals a figure on the tree 
scaring away a tiger, who looks back while retiring. On one 
specimen, besides the aforesaid motif, a person is shown as 
contending with two tiger-faced persons, who have plucked 
out two trees.®’ 

Tree-worship is found in many regions and religions 
of the world.*® In the pre -historic art of Hazar Sum 
in Afghanistan, we find the tree-shaped man or the ‘pine- 
man’ with three branches.®* In Buddhist literature, 
we came across numerous references to tree divinities. The 
two sala trees at Ku^tnagara, in the midst of which Buddha 
breathed his last, were regarded as the abodes of two 
yaksas, known by the name Sundara,’® 

20. Prajapati as the plants 

In Vedte imagery the Aivattha or Pipal (rce is the 
symbol of cosmic creation. In J^gveda X, 31, 7 both heaven 
and earth arc said to have been fiishioned from the cosmic 
tree.’’ In answer to the question as to what was the tree, 
raised in the said ver.se, the TaittirJya Brahmana fll, 8, 9, 6) 
quotes a verse to the effect that Brahman was that tree and 
that wood where it grew.” According to the katapalha 
Briihmana, Pra/apati is the plants,’® being the first manifes- 
tation of life on this planet. Ill the Atharvaveda a tree is 
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called a goddess bom of the goddess earth.’* In the 
Kttuittaki Brahmana, II, 7, the evolution of life from plant 
to man is clearly propounded.’® In this process, the three 
aspects of life, called prana, apma, and vyma work, within the 
framework of cosmic creation, consisting of the five consti- 
tuents of matter, the two principles of movement, having 
positive and negative features {prana and apana), and the 
directive substratum of mind, collectively known as the eight 
Vasus Thus the creative, mechanism has eleven elements 
which make Rudra or the creator jn creative agitation. The 
eleven leaves on the twig, depicted on the aforesaid seal, 
clearly somboli?e these eleven elements. As for the 
unicorns, emerging from the branch of the tree on some 
seals, they are manifestly reminiscent of Ekasnga or the 
varaha. in whose form God is said to have rescued the 
earth from the primeval watery chaos, meaning that the 
forces of nature extricated themselves from a slate of 
confusion and assumed an ordered form.’® The unicorns, 
supporting the twig with nine leaves, representing the creative 
process, made of the five constituents of matter, the three 
aspects of life, and mind, are the agencies of law and order, 
tta and satya, embodied in the Varliha.” 

21. The snakes Ahirbudhnya and Vftra 

In another motif two snakes are shown to be emer- 
ging and curving to the left and right of the twig of the 


74 Atharv-aveda, VI 136, 1. 
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Asvattha tree. On the reverse of a seal a snake is reclining 
on a low platform or dais of a tree.’® In a scene two snakes 
follow the persons in kneeling posture flanking the central 
deity.’* In Vedic terminology the serpent is both adorable 
and detestable ; as Ahirbudhnya it is praised and implored 
and as Vrtra it is despised and condemned. Ahirbudhnya 
is associ?ted five times with Aja Ekapad, three times with 
Apamnapat, three times with the ocean and twice with 
Savitr."“ Agni is also described as a raging serpent produced 
in the depth of the great space. In later Vedic texts Ahirbu- 
dhnya IS connected with Agni Garhapatya {Vajasneyi Samliit/i, 
V, .33, Aitareya Brahmana, HI, 36, Taittinya Bmhmana 1, 
1 , 10, 3) and in post- Vedic literature his name serves as an 
epithet of .Siva and Rudra.®* In If^pveda Wl, 34, 16 the 
poet praises him and says : “with lauds I sing the Dragon 
born of floods : he sits beneath the streams in middle air.”®^ 
Yaska [Nirukta X, 44) takes the word budhna to mean air. 
Thus the Dragon dominates the atmosphere. He represents 
the dynamic inovcmeiU of the creative process in nature. 
But he also sometimes symbolizes the static aspect of the 
cosmic elements in the universe. As such, he figures as Vrtra 
imprisoning the waters, and Indra kills him and releases the 
energies from his bondage.'"* The as.sociation of the snakes 
With the tree conveys the idea of the cosmos as a dynamic 
process. 

22, The figure on the tree repelling the tiger 

On some seals a figure on a tree repels a tiger, 
which looks back while retiring.®^ A similar design appears on 
the seals and sealings of Harappa, The lion, tiger or hyaena 
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represent nature in a wild, gross and selfish aspect.** In 
the ^gveda (1. 80. 7 ; V. 29, 4 ; V. 32. 37) a wild beast 
(mrga) is identified with a demon. The Dasa chief Pipru 
is called a wild beast and in II. 30. 4 there is a reference to 
a wolfish Asura (Vrkadvara). In the Brahmapas, these Asuras 
are associated with darkness, untruth and error, though they 
are also sons of Prajapati. Agrawala calls them the 
"chthonic powers of the dark recesses of the earth” opposed 
to the celestial powers of heaven.®* They seem to represent 
the element of stasis, egoism and disorder challenging the 
dynamic, comprehensive and orderly evolution of nature. The 
figure atop the tree, forestalling the tiger, who casts covetous 
eyes on it even while retiring, represents the symbolism of the 
opposition of order and disorder in the universe. In another 
imagery, the fox, challenging the lion,*’ gives expression to the 
same dichotomy of organi.sation and disruption. 

23- The human figure struggling with the tiger-faced 

demons holding uprooted trees 

Besides the aforesaid motif, we have a design where 
the tiger-faced demons have uprooted the trees and a 
central figure combats them with both hands In another 
scene a human figure is shown struggling with a tiger ; 
sometimes he fights with two beasts to his left and right. 
This motif is taken to have been derived from the Gilamesh 
Epic of Sumer, where Enkidu, the bull-faced companion 
of the hero, contends with the wild beasts of the forest, in 
course of his quest for the drug of immortality. There is 
nothing untoward in this view, for Sumer and the Indus 
Valley region were in close contact and exchanged many 
of their ideas and goods, but it is also not improbable 
that this motif represents the Vedic idea of the antagonism 
of order and disorder in nature. 
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24. The mothtr-goddcss and the fertility cult 

A familiar figure from the Indus Valiey is that of a 
mother-goddess associated with a fertility cult. Terracotta 
figurines of this goddess are \ery common from all Indus sites 
including Mohenjodaro and Haiappa. The commonest type 
is a standing figure adorned with a wide girdle, often with a 
loin-cloth and almost always with a necklace and an emphatic 
head dress, which is generally fan-shaped above, sometimes with 
a shell-like cup or pannier.'’*' The cult of molher-goddes is 
concomitant with the growth of agriculture in neolithic times 
and is attested over wide areas of the world.*'*' In the Veda 
this goddess is known as AJiti, Vinj, Vasupatni, Vi§varnpa, 
Vaisvadevi, Vaisvadhaya, Kcvali etc. She is the great 
principle of motherhood identified with universal nature or 
infinity.'"’ She is described as intact (anarvi), widely expanded 
and extensive,"* belonging to all men and producing heaven 
and earth, the mistress of the cosmic order (i ta),"'* the 
principle of boundless and botidless universal nature"’, the 
mother as well as the daughicr of Daksa Prajapati or the 
creator in a creative agitation She is essentially a symbol 

of motherhood and generation She bear.s milk containing 
butter (ghrta) whicJi is the cosmic ''Ced (reto vat ghrtam).^'‘ The 
collectivity of the creative element is symbolised by a full 
pitcher {purnakumhhii). Hence, in early myths we come 
across the legend of the birth of tlie living beings from a 
pitcher. Kumhhayom and kumhhukaitiu"" embody such concepts. 
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Thus, it appears that the figures of the mother-goddess, 
bearing on her head a kumbha—Wkt object, refer to these ideas. 
It is not very plausible to see in the object on the head of 
the figures a contrivance for burning incense or oil. 

2S The human sacrifice to the mother- goddess 

The fertility cult, associated with the mother-goddess, 
has assumed the form of the human sacrifice depicted on an 
oblong seal from Harappa. On the reverse side of this seal 
a nude woman is shown, seated on the ground with her arms 
uplifted. Before her stands a man with a sickle-like knife 
in one hand, and, perhaps, a bow in the other, obviously 
intending to immolate her. On the other side is the repre- 
sentation of a nude woman upside down with legs apart and 
a plant or tree emerging from her vulva.®’ Here we find 
a picture of the primitive agricultural ritual consisting of the 
ceremonial killing of a member of the community, and the dis- 
tribution of his or her flesh among the people, and the scatter- 
ing of a portion of it in the fields with a view to increasing the 
fecundit> of the tribe and the fertility of the soil.®“ In New 
Guinea, Melanesia and Polynesia the sacrificial being is a 
male, but in Indonesia it is a female ®® Sometimes a couple 
was sacrificed. After the sacrifice a new couple was mads 
to descend from the top of a tree and indulge in sexual 
intercourse, which was mostly promiscuous and even 
incestuous.’"® All these concepts and practices crystallized 
in the doctrine of Prajapati and his yn/na.’®’ The sacrificial 
person, animal or plant, is PrajJpati, as the Brahmanas 
expressly state. 
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26. Rites and rituals of the Indus people 


We have no means to know what ritual the Indus 
Valley people observed. No clearly defined religious structure 
of the type of a ziggurat or temple has so far come to light at 
any site. Wheeler thinks that House A 1 in HR area at 
Mohenjodaro was a temple. He attributes a religious 
character to a courtyard building in section G in D.K area 
and another building BXXX in HR area, facing which is a 
block of barracks, comprising sixteen units, arranged back to 
back in two lines, each having a backroom and a frontroom 
with brick-paved bathing floor and an escape hole for waste 
water.’®® pusalkar thinks that the rectangular aisles, separated 
from each other by long walls, suggest the Vedic sacrificial 
altars of rectangular shapes, in which ofl^erings were made to 
fire and other gods.’*® In this connection, it is noteworthy that 
at Kalibangan pits full of charcoal etc, have been found m the 
houses, which may indicate the observance of some sort of fire 
ritual,’®* At that site in the Harappan level have been 
found what look like fire-altars with central stelae. On the 
western mound a row of these altars is found on a mudbrick 
platform near a well and a bath-place.’®*" Tlie whole 
complex looks like a yajnabhmi. T.N. Ramachandran thinks 
that the figure of the person with shaved upper lip and a 
trefoil-studded (tukma) sheet, worn yajhopainta-mse, represents 
a yajamana, as described in texts. In his view, the so-called 
toy-cart was meant for carrying soma plant to the yajm^ala 
and the perforated jar served the purpose of pressing the 
juice in thousand streams {sahasradhara)?^^ 


We are, however, on firmer ground in regard to the 
cult of ablution. Tire Indus Valley people seem to have had 
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a passion for bath, lustration and cleanliness. The nume- 
rous wells and baths in private and public buildirgs and 
neatly built corbelled drains give evidence of the importprce 
of water in the life of the people. In Sumerian texts the 
region of this civilization is called Dilmun (Telmun), as 
Kramer has shown, and is said to have been blessed by the 
water-god Enki This god not only stands for purity and 
cleanliness but also presides over law and order and is, thus, 
synonymous with Varuna. In a Sumerian poem, called 
‘Enki and the World Order’, it is said of him that 

He cleaned and purified Dilmun, 

Placed the goddess Ninsikilla in charge of it, 

28. Varuna and Sarasvati identified with Enki and 
Ninsikilla 

The name Ninsikilla also means ‘the pure queen’, and, 
as Kramer has shown, is probably a further indication of the 
value put on purity and cleanliness in Dilmun,’®’ As Enki 
or Ea corresponds to Varuna, Ninsikilla represents Sarasvati. 
Both of them are Vedic gods, not attested in the Avesta. As 
Thieme has shown, “the Avesta has not even a trace of a 
god *Varuna.’’ “We can, then, by no means be sure whether 
there existed a proto-Aryan * Varuna.’”®® In the Iranian 
pantheon there is the god Ahura, who figures in the Ijigveda 
as Asura and is mentioned distinctly with Mitra and Varuna 
in V 63. 3. This Ahura is the lord of waters (apa), that 
are called his wives or daughters (Ahurani) in Yasna Haptan- 
haiti C38, 3 j 68. 10)’*®, just as Asura is said to be sprin- 
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kling down the waters in Jigveda V. 83. 6. At places, 
Asura is identified with Varuna, as in the concept of Asura- 
Varuna, and associated with waters. Attempts have been 
made to derive the word Varuna from bharu^^^ or arunash'^^, 
meaning the sea, but ancient commentators like Sayana 
connect it with the root var. ‘to cover’ (Rgveda I. 89. 3). 
However, the idea that he presides over the cosmic energy 
(apah), which was also conceived as waters, both celestial and 
terrestrial, ultimately led to his conception as a god of 
waters. Consequently, he figures as the regulator of waters, 
causing the rivers to flow according to his ordinance {R.gveda 
II. 28. 4). He even becomes the surging ocean into whose 
jaws the seven rivers flow {^gveda VIII. 58. 12) In the 
Yajurveda {Taittinya Samhita, V. 5. 4. I ; VI. 4. 3. 2), the 
waters are his wives and he is the child of the waters, in 
which he establishes his abode. Likewise, in the Atharvaveda 
(III. 3. 3 ; IV. 15. 12), he is connected with the waters, as 
is Soma with the mountains, his golden house is in the waters 
and he sheds ram waters. Bat he is also the king, residing 
on high, driving in a car, sending out his spies in all directions 
and maintaining perfect law and order in his realm Thus, it 
is dear that Enki, die god of Dilmun or the Indus Valley 
region, answers to the description of Varuna in the Vedic 
texts. 


As seen above, Varuna is associated with the seven 
waters or rivers with Sarasvati as the leading one. She alone 
of river.s appeared pure, flowing from the mountains, from the 
‘celestial ocean’ ( Rgveda VH. 95. 1 ; V. 43. 1 1 ). She 
is distinguished by greatness among the great, she is most 
active of the active, and is implored not to withhold her 
milk {Rgveda VI. 61. 1 3). She is the best of mothers, of rivers 
and of goddesses {Rgveda II. 4 1 . 1 6). She is the purifier 
(Rgveda I. 3. JO), the giver of wealth and immortality 
and the dispenser of vitality and progeny {Rgveda II. 41. 17; 
X. 30 1 2). Thougli she sustains and protects her worshippers, 
she also conquers and destroys their enemies {Rgveda VII. 95. 
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4 ; 11. 30. 8). On the one hand, she is beautiful, on the 
other, she is terrible and Vrtra-slayer. By and large, she 
is the great healer, the wife of the Alvins {Vsjasaneyt 
Samhita XIX. 12. 94) and the invigorator of Indra 
{^atapatha Brahmatfa 111. 9. 1. 7). In the Brahmanas 
she becomes Vak and is identified with Prajapati {^atapatha 
Brahmam V. 1.5.6), Brahman (/h/d , II. 1.4. 10), Brahma 
{Taittirlya Brahmam 111. 9. 5. 5), Prthivi (earth) (Ailareya 
Brahmana V. 3 3), Antariksa (the middle atmospheric region) 
(JaiminJya Upanisad Brahmam IV. 22. 1 1), Dyauh (sky) 
(Ibid., IV. 22. 1 1), Virat (universe) (Satapatha Brahmamj 
III. 5. 1. 34), Vi^vakarma ^si (the universe fashioning sage) 
(Ibid, VIII. 1. 29), Indra (Kau^taki Brahmam 11. 7), 
Agni (Taittirlya Brahmam III. 10. 8, 4), Ij^gveda (Satapatha 
Brahmam XIV. 4. 3. 1 2) and the ocean [T&ndya Brahmam 
VII. 7. 9). She is also called the queen (Mahifi) (Satapatha 
Brahmam VI 5. 3 4), who heals everybody and is the 
friend of all (Kamitaki Brahmana X. 5). In later mythology 
she becomes the goddess of eloquence and wisdom, invoked 
as a muse and regarded as the wife of Brahma. Thus, she 
becomes the supreme deity. 

In the Ijigveda, Sarasvati denotes a river, Spiegel and 
Hillebrandt identify it with the Haraqaiti of Afghanistan’^® and 
Keith, Lassen and Ma.x Muller take it to be the modem 
Sarsuti in East Punjab,’*® but K Chattopadhyaya has shown 
that, in the early portion of the R.gveda, it stands for the 
Indus, and, only in the tenth book, it comes to denote the 
Sarsuti.**^ Thus it is clear that Sarasvati, the mighty river- 
goddess, originally represented the Indus (Sindhu), in the 
valley of which developed the great civilisation, we are 
studying here. It, along with its tributaries, was the secret 
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of the riches and prosperity, which was responsible for the 
progress of that civilisation. Hence, it is no wonder that 
the people benefitted by it, raised it to a divine pedestal and 
worshipped it as the great goddess. Her role as the queen, 
who purifies and cleanses the defilement, unmistakably 
suggests her identification with the ‘pure queen’ Ninsikilla, 
to whom Enki is said to have given the charge of the land of 
Dilmun or the Indus Valley region. 

29. The Great Bath and Avabhftha 

It is clear from the above analysis that the principal 
deities of the Indus Valley region, Enki and Ninsikilla, 
mentioned in Sumerian texts, are Varupa and Sarasvati of 
^gveda Both of them are water deities showing the 
prominence of water in the life and culture of those people. 
The Great Bath at Mohenjodaro 39' X 23' X 8' surrounded 
by corridors and rows of rooms, perhaps double storeyed, 
one having a well to replenish the tank, a block of eight 
bathrooms, each about 9’5' x 6', with residential quarters 
on the upper storey, to the north of the Great Bath across 
the lane, and a long building 230' > 78' to the north-east 
of the Great Bath, which is interpreted as the residence of a 
college of priests,”® clearly attest the cult of lustration and 
ablution as the central point of the religious complex. The 
significance of these rites can be understood in terms of the 
concluding bath or Avabhrtha, which the sacrificer has to take 
on the completion of the Soma sacrifice. Its ceremony 
consists of the casting of the antelope skins and girdles, worn 
by the sacrificer and his wife during the yajna as well as the 
utensils, which have come into contact with the Soma and 
the pressed shoots of the plant, into the water and then the 
going of the sacrificer and his wife into it and rubbing the 
backs of each other At that time, offerings are made and 
prayers said to Varuna for driving away hate and pardoning 
sin. The bath itself is addressed as the cause of the removal 
of sin. The sacrificer takes the articles of consecration with 
him into tlie bath and is relieved of the mystic potency which 
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seizes him after the Diksa. But thereby the vater comes to 
possess the magic power. Hence, those who go into it at the 
end of the bath at the horse sacrifice are released from all 
their sins notwithstanding their evil nature. In another rite the 
bath serves as the mode of driving out evil, A man is sent 
into the water upto his mouth, and on his head oflTerings are 
made to Jumbaka, to death, and to the slaying of an embryo. 
In the Salapatha Brahmana (XIII. 3. 6. 5), this man is said 
to be a symbol of Varuna.“® The Great Bath could have 
adequately served these purposes in a religious centre like 
Mohenjodaro. 

The great dump of potshreds at Mohenjodaro and 
other places has been interpreted as a sign of the custom of 
drinking from a vessel only once.”’' But the shreds may 
also represent the sacrificial pots (kapafa) on which cakes 
were offered in the Yajnas. 

30. Th? burial customs 

Though materials regarding the burial customs of the 
Indus people are few, yet we can presume that complete 
burials, fractional burials and post-cremation burials were 
prevalent. At Harappa, a cemetery, called R 37, and some 
burials in area G have been found, cemetery H being of a 
later period, but at Mohenjodaro no orderly burials have 
come to light, rather large wide-mouthed urns, containing a 
number of smaller vessels, bones of animals and of birds or 
fish and a variety of small objects, such as beads, bangles and 
figurines, sometimes mixed with charcoal ashes, have been 
recovered from the floors of houses or the streets, showing a 
cremation rite. In the Vedas also, we find both burial and 
cremation in vogue. In a ritual mentioned in Bgveda X. 16, 
the sacrifice of a goat and a bovine creature is enjoined. The 
goat is the share of Agni and the kidneys of the cow go to 
the dogs of Yama and so are placed on the hands of the 
dead.”® M, S. Vats finds a parallelism between these ideas 
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and the figure of a hound attacking a bovine animal (bull or 
cow) and the representation of a goat on a jar found at 
cemetery H at Harappa.^** The ^atapatha Brahmana (XIII. 
8) refers to the depositing of the dead in closed cemeteries 
and the Chandogya Upanifad (VIII. 8. 5) mentions the custom 
of adorning them. In the Vedic rite, the dead were washed 
and anointed, their hair, beard and nails were closely trimmed, 
they were draped with new garment and garland and provi- 
ded with ornaments.''^® The utensils, bow, staff, etc. were 
put by their side. Even the widows lay with them in a 
symbolic way. In the case of cremation, the bones were 
collected on the third or tenth day and put in urns, which 
were placed in pits, where waters did not run together from 
every bide. In the event of burial, the aforesaid objects went 
With the dead to the ‘house of clay’, mentioned in Rgveda 
VII. 89. 1. 


31. Mathematical notions 

Some idea of the system of calculation in the Indus 
Valley cities can be had from the weights and measures found 
there. In the lower denominations the system of weights is 
binary 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 etc. to 12800, and in the higher 
denomination the system is decimal with fractional weights in 
thirds. Measurement of length also seems to follow the decimal 
system. Besides this, fractions in thirds are also known In 
Vedic literature we find both binary and decimal systems as 
well as fractions in thirds and multiples of three. In a list of 
gifts in the Parwavimsa B,ahmana (XVUI. 3) each successive 
figure doubles the amount of the preceding one The fraction 
ardha (i), paJa (J), sapha (jS) and kald (i^fe) are known, but 
only the first two are common. Trtiya denotes the third part 
Tnp&d denotes ‘three fourths’. Counting in tens or the 
decimal system forms tire basis of numerical calculations 
nthe ^Psaneyi Sambita (XVII 2 If.) the senes is 1. ]o‘ 
(dasa), 100 1,000 (jaAawa). 10,000 (aywffl), 1,00,000 
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(niyuta), 10,00,000 (prayuta), 1,00,00,000 (arbuda), 

10.00. 00.000 (nyarbudd) 1,00,00,00,000 (samudra), 

10.00. 00.00.000 {madhya), 1,00,00,00,00,000 {anta), and 

10.00. 00.00.00 000 (parardha) In the Kathaka Samhita 
(XXXIX. 6) the list is the same, but niyuta and prayuta ex- 
change places, and after nyarbuda a new figure badi^a inter- 
venes, thus increasing samudra to 10,00,00,00,000 and 
soon The Maitrayam Samhiti (11. 8 14) has the list 
ayuta, prayuta, then ayuta again arbuda nyarbuda, samudra, 
madhya, anta, parardha The Pancavimsa Biahmana (XVII. 14 
2 ) has the Vajasaneyi list up to nyarbuda inclusive, then follow 
mkharvaka, badva, aksita and finally go— 10,00 00,00, 
00,000 The Jaimimya Upantsad Brahmana (1 10 28 9) 
list replaces mkharvaka by nikharva, badva by padma, and ends 
with aksitir vyommtah The Sankhayana ^rautasutra (XVI 
11 7) continues the senes after nyarbuda mkhanada, 
samudra, salila, antya, ananta (—10 billions) 

It IS clear from the above study that there is a funda- 
mental unity in the religious outlook and philosophical 
conception of the Indus Valley Culture and the Bgieda The 
entire conspectus of symbolism is common to them Yet 
some scholars distinguish them. Let us consider their 
arguments. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

1, The horse and the Indus Valley Civilization 

Marshall and others consider the Indus Valley Civilization 
different from the Rgvedic culture, because it is ignorant of 
the horse, does not give prominence to the solar cult and has 
an iconic conception of gods The first argument falls through, 
because bones of horse oaur at high levels at Mohenjodaro, 
and from the earhest pre-Harappan levels at Rana Ghundai in 
northern Baluchistan both horse and ass are recorded “It is 
likely enough as Wheeler wrote, ‘ that camel, horse and ass 
were, m fact all a familiar feature of the Indus caravans I do 
not think ’ writes Macay, ‘ that we need be particularly 
surprised if it should be proved that the horse existed thus 
early at Mohenjodaro The undoubted skeletal remains 
of the animal that have been found in southern Palestine 
by Sir Flinders Petrie are dated by him to the Middle Bronze 
Age (( 2000 B C ) Prof Langdon, however claims that 
the ideogram for horse on one of the tablets from Jemdet 
Nasr establishes the existence of the animal in the Middle- 
tast long before 3000 B C Additional evidence of its 
domestication is afforded by representations of it incised 
on two objects recently found at Susa and dated to Awan 
Dynasty (3000 BC) If, therefore as appears certain, 
the horse was known in Elam as early as 3000 BC the 
probability is that it was also known to, if not used by, 
the Indus Valley people at the somewhat later date 2500 
B.C ’ “ Besides the evidence of the horse from Mohenjodaro 
remains, indicating the use of horse, have been found at 
Eothal “ Horse saddles have also come to light from 
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Mohenjodaro.* Thus, th« knowledge and use of horse were 
prevalent among the Indus Valley people.® As regi^rds 
the solar cult, the figures of the svastika and the v h^el 
attest its prevalence among these people. Macay has observed 
that “the urus-like animak or more probably the divinity, 
of which this animal was a s3rmbol, may have been a solar 
deity, if we accept as the sun-disk the curious object with 
rays seen on seal 641 and in Plate C (G), in which the 
head of this beast takes the place of the sixth ray.’’ Gadd 
holds that some of the motifs on Sumerian seals, bearing 
Indian influence, have astral significance.^ 

2, The anthropomorphic character of Vedic gods 

As for the argument that the IJgvedic religion is aniconic 
and that of the Indus Valley is iconic, we should bear in 
mind the anthropomorphism and theriomorphism of Vedic 
conceptions. Varuna, Indra, Agni, Snrya, U^as and the 
A4vins all have well-defined human traits. Indta has a 
gigantic frame mighty neck, brawny back, golden complexion, 
tawny hair, beautiful lips and moustaches. Varuna is a fair, 
bald, yellow-eyed old man wearing a golden mantle, putting 
on a shining robe and riding in a refulgent car drawn by 
well-yoked steeds. Agni has a tawny beard, sharp jaws 
and flaming hair Similarly, other gods have individual 
features, which reveal clear iconic conceptions. Of course, 
Vedic gods have their respective functional omnipotence 
and do not have, like Mesopotamian gods, limited 
jurisdictions confined to the geographical frontiers of temple- 
states,® but similar is the case with the gods of the Indus 
Valley, as the absence of temple-complexes indicates. 

3. The Dasas and Dasyoa 

Let us now take up the more serious question of the 
dark-skinned Dasas and Dasyus, who figure as the enemies 
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of Indra in the Veda.* The word dasyu occurs in the 
form of dainyu, dakhyu and dapyu in the Avesta and in that 
of da/iyu in tlie inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings.'® 
From this latter form have come the Hindi words deh and 
dehat meaning ‘village’ and ‘countryside.’ Meyer and 
Hillebrandt equate this word with the name of the Dahae, 
a tribe “nearly akin to the Iranians in the Kirghiz-Turkman 
steppe, which extends from the Caspian Sea beyond the 
Jaxartes or Syr Darya.’’” Kent holds that this name survived 
in Dahistan of medieval times, which was situated to the east 
of the Caspian Sea.'® Hence, it appears that the word dahyu 
or dasyu is an Iranian word meaning a country or a people 
like Pars or Persia and Mada or Media. As Jahangir S. 
Tevadia remarks, “the suggestion that the original meaning 
of this term [dasyu) was enemy, from which was developed 
‘enemy people’ or ‘enemy country’, is not convincing, for, 
in such a case, the phrase aryanam dahyunatn, ‘of the countries 
or peoples of the Aryas’, would be very strange in the 
mouth of the Avestic adorers.” “I think,” he goes on, 

‘ that the word meant ‘people' or ‘country’ without any bad 
connotation originally.”'® Thus, it is clear that the word 
dasyu or its variant dasa does not connote a people ethnically 
different from the so-called Aryans. This conclusion is 
fortified by the fact that in the Veda Agni is called the 
grandson of Tvasfr and Indra is known as hts son.” Vrtra 
also is a son of Tvastr. Thus Indra and Vrtra are brothers. 
In the Satapatka Bmbmana (1.6. 3. 13) Vrtra is expressly 
called a Dasyu. When Indra was moving in pursuit of 
Vrtra, he addressed Agni and Soma, “Ye belong to me and 
I belong to you. Why do ye support that Dasyu against 
me 1 Come over to me.”'® Thus Vrtra is Dasyu. Indra 

9. Vaveda 1. 51. 5 . gy-. a 

I 

10. Sukumar Sen. Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 12, pSsava drauga. 
dahyuva vasaiyahava uta rSisaiy uts madaiy uta amtyaxuvs dahuiluva. 

11 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertumg, Vol. I, Section 425, p. 525; 

Hillebrandt, VctJjscfie Alvltiologie, Vol I, pp. 94-116. 

12. Roland G Kent, Language, XII, p 298, 

13. Viivabharati Quarterly, Decembei 1940. 

14. A A. Macdonell, Pedtc Mythology, pp. 57. 116. 

15. Julius Eggehng, Sacred Boohs of the Bast, Vol. XII, p. 166. 
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is the brother of Vrtra, both being the sons of Tvastr. 
Therefore, from this point of view, Indra is also Dasyu. 
Agni and Indra are admittedly Aryas. Hence, there is 
no ethnic difference between a Dasyu and an Arya. In 
a verse of the Ijigveda (X. 49 3) Indra is made to state 
that he had deprived the Dasyus of their appellation of 
Arya ; ‘ As Susna’s slayer I brandished the dart of death : I 
gave up not the Aryan name to Dasyu foes.”^* 

This shows that there was no ethnic distinction between 
the Arya and the Disa D.R. Bhandarkar holds that Rgvedic 
heroes, Divodasa and Sudas, who are said to have been 
assisted by the Vedic gods, were Dasas. As he 
writes, “we may proceed one step further and discuss 
who by extraction Sudas was. He was, of course, the hero 
of the Davo-rajha or the ‘Battle of Ten Kings’, fought on 
the Parusni, where there were Arya and Dasa allies on both 
the sides. But he was also the grandson of Divodasa 
Atithigva. And Hillebrandt seems to be right in interpret- 
ing the name as the ‘heavenly Dasa' and conjecturing that 
he was himself a Dasa.’’*’ 

It appears that in Vedic usage Dasas and Dasyus 
represented a section of people who came in for condem- 
nation and vilification for some special reason, which we 
shall study later, with the result that, in later times, these 
words began to be used in a bad sense. It is against this 
background that we should study the epithet ‘black-skinned’ 
used for the Dasyus. 

4. The connotation of dark complexion 

The enemies of Indra are called ‘dusky brood’ 

krsmgarbha{h),^^ ’swarthy’ (krjno),** ‘darksome creatures’ 
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/aft),*® ‘dusky skin’ (tvacam krsmm)*'- 'having their 
home or origin in darkness’ (Jcrsmyoni).'^^ Their complexion 
is looked down upon.*® On the other hand, the friends of Indra 
are called ‘fair-conjplexioned’.*® This difference in colour 
has been taken to mean the difference in race. But 
ethnologists hold that colour is not an index to race. Buffon 
considers the human races as varieties derived from an original 
white orm and developed under the influence of climate.*® 
Montagu and Castle have shown that the greater deposit 
of pigment in the skin has a survival value by acting as a 
protection from the actinic rays of the sun in equatorial 
regions.*® Thus, in hot climates even white people are 
apt to got dark. This probably explains why the people 
of Indian plains are generally regarded as black by the 
Iranians, as is clear from the fact that the word ‘hindu’ 
denoting India and the Indians, has come to mean ‘black’ 
in Persian. Besides this, blackness and whiteness are 
considered synonymous with inferiority and superiority 
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in the social cadre. Thus, in Central Asia the aristocracy 
is regarded as white and the common people are treated 
as black.’’ The dichotomy of Spet Hyon or Svetahnna 
(White Hun) and Karmir Hyon or HarahCna (Black Hun) 
is based on this distinction.” Later on, this trend of thought 
resulted in such names as Qara Qun, Qarakhitai etc. In 
India also Patanjali follows this line of thinking when he 
contrasts the white teeth of the Brahraana with the black 
ones of the non-Brahmaria.” Obviously, there can be no 
difference in the colour of the teeth, since they are white in 
the case of every race. The only idea underlying this 
suggestion is one of social superiority and inferiority conveyed 
through the words ‘white’ and ‘black’. The term ‘black’ 
denotes not only inferiority but also contempt. It is in this 
sense that the Chinese used the epithet ‘black’ for all the 
northern peoples, who lived beyond the limes represented by 
the Great Wall.®® Hence ‘black’ became a synonym for 
‘northern’. For instance, ‘Black Bulgars’ meant the northern 
Bulgars and ‘Black Ugrians’ were the northern Ugrians. 
Similarly, the Savarti or Sevordik were called ‘Black Sons’ 
in American sources. In all these usages of the term ‘black’ 
the colour of the skin was not meant. It was rather used 
to express the sense of contempt. This sense of the word 
‘black’ in Indo-Iranian literature is manifest from the Gatha 
Uitavaiti, where Zarathustra says : “That I will ask Thee, 
tell me it right, Thou Living God, who is the religious man, 
and who the impious, after which I wish to enquire, with 
whom of both is the black spirit, and with whom the white 
one ? Is it not right to consider the impious man, who 
attacks me or Thee, to be black one Hence A C. 

27. Otto J. Marnchen-Halfen, 'The Yueh-Chih Problem Re- 
examined', Journal of the American Oriental Society, 65 (1945) 76 

28. Buddha Ptakash, Studies m Indian History and Civilisation, 
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Dat observes “that a branch of the Aryan race, who were 
mimical to another, on account of difference of religious 
opinions, called the latter “blacks” although they were 
admittedly a white people Likewise, D R Bhandarkar 
writes ‘ For aught we know to the contrary, the original 
D3sas may have belonged to the Iranian race On the 
other hand, the word varna is taken by some scholars in a 
different sense The authors of the Vedtc Index, for example, 
have rendered it by caste Perhaps, it will be better to 
render it by ‘order, fraternity In all probability, it denoted 
some socio -religious order Thus, he concludes that the 

Ddsas and Dasyus “certainly could not have been of a dark 
complexion,’ and goes on to add that Divodasa and Sudas, 
the heroes of many hymns of the Rgveda, were Dasas 

The above discussion shows that it is not necessary 
that the epithet ‘black , used for the Dasyus in the Rgveda, 
necessarily signified a swarthy complexion having a racial 
connotation It is rather a term of contempt and reproach 

5 The meaning of the word ‘anas 

In this connection it is also necessary to consider the 
epithet anas used for Indra s adversaries It occurs for the 
Dasyus in Rgveda V 29 10 which Griffith renders as 
follows 

“One car wheel of the Sun thou rollest forward, 
and one thou set test free to move for Kutsa, 

Thou slewest noseless Dasyus with thy weapon, 

and in their home o erthrewest hostile speakers 

About the word anas used in this verse, Macdonell 
and Keith observe as follows ‘ The sense of this word is 
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not absolutely certain. The pada text and Sayapa both 
take it to mean ‘without face' (an-as), but the other rendering 
noseless (a-n^) is quite possible and would accord well 
with the flat-nosed aboriginals of the Dravidian type, whose 
language still persists among the Brahuis, who are found 
in the North-West. This interpretation would recieve some 
support from Vrtra’s being called ‘broken-nosed’, if this 
were the correct explanation of the obscure word ruja-nas."^* 
The word rujanas occurs in B^gveda 1. 32. 6, which is 
rendered as follows : — 

“He, brooking not the clashing of the weapons, crushed - 
Indra’s foe — the shattered forts in falling.’’” 

Geldner takes the word rujanas to mean a car-breaker, or 
nose- breaker, but Sayapa and Skanda interpret it in the sense 
of a river and the Nighaptu (I. 1 3; IV. 3) also equates it with 
the name of a river. Likewise, Sayapa breaks the compound 
anas as an~as or without face. There is no reason why 
the old interpretation of this word be rejected in preference 
to modem conjectures, based on the supposition that the 
pre-Aryan population of India consisted of snub-nosed 
Dravidians, In fact anas, meaning faceless, is also a term 
of reproach like kr^nayoni'i, studied above. 

6. The sense of the expression 'mrdhravfic' 

Another term used for the Dasyus is 'hostile speakers’ 
(mrdhravacah).^^ This implies the idea of hostility and 
contempt. 
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Hillebrandt has shown that some of the adversaries of 
Indra and his followers have names of Iranian appearance : 
Marka is Avestan Mahrka, KSvya U4ana can be 
compared with Kai Kaos, Prahrada Kayadhava is identical 
with Kayadha and Srma is analogous to Salm, son of 
Thraetaona.®* Keith does not favour this view but adduces 
no evidence or reasoning for discarding it. As a matter 
of fact, there is a strong possibility of the antagonists of 
Indra being akin to the Iranians with the result that their 
speech is also of Indo-Iranian origin. In this connection 
we have to bear in mind the fact that in Jjigveda VII. 18.9 
the antagonists of Sudas in the battle of the Paruspi 
are called ‘babblers’ or ‘of indistinct speech' (yadhrivacah ) : 

“Indra abandoned to Sudas , the manly, the swiftly flying 
foes, unmanly babblers.’’^* 

Again in Jjigveda VII. 18. 13 Puru or Purukutsa, the 
leader of the enemies of Sudas, is called mrdhravac, which 
Griffith translates as ‘scornful’.** 

These enemies of Sudas included the Purus, Pakthas 
Bhrgus, Druhyus, Anus, Yadu-Turvasas, Bhalanas, Ahnas, Sivas 
and Visanins, all of whom were Indo-Iranian tribes, as we shall 
see in chapter V. Their purely Vedic character is clear from 
thejr invocation of the same gods, Indra and Varupa, whom 
Sudas implored on the eve of the engagement on the Parusni. 
The Rgveda (VII. 83. 6) makes it crystal clear : 

“The men of both the hosts invoked you in the fight, 
Indra and Varupa, that they might win the wealth. 

“What time ye helped Sudas, with all the Trtsu 
folk, when the Ten Kings had pressed him down in their 
attack.’’*’ 
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Yet, in the following rk, the Ten Kings are called 
‘unworshippers’ {ayajyavah).** If the invokers of Indra and 
Varupa are called 'unworshippers’, then this word irun 
necessarily be a term of reproach like ‘babbler’ (vadhrivoc, 
mrdhravac). This discussion makes it clear that the expression 
mrdhravac does not imply the unaryan character of the people, 
in respect of whom it is used. 

7. The idea behind the epithet ‘^i^nadeva’ 

Another epithet, used for, the opponents of Indra, 
is sxsnadem, which is translated as ‘phallus-worshipper’. But 
Griffith translates this word in ^gveda VII 2 1 . 5 as ‘lewd’ : 

“No evil spirits have impelled us, Indra, nor 
fiends, O Mightiest God, with their devices. 

Let our true God subdue the hostile rabble; let not the 
lewd approach our holy worship.”" 

In another passage in ligvedaX. 99. 3 Griffith renders 
the word Hsnadeva as ‘lustful’ : 

“On most auspicious path he goes to battle; he 
toiled to win heaven’s light, full fain to gain it; He seized 
the hundred-gated castle’s treasure by craft, unchecked, and 
slew the lustful demons 

The clement of lust is not altogether missing from 
Vedic gods. Indra is a virile romantic figure, the attraction 
of many women. Apart from his regular wives, such as 
Prasaha and Sena, he had an aflfair with an Asuia woman. 
She approached and charmed Indra making muskas 
(generative organ) at every joint. Indra, desirous of subduing 
her, made generative organs (sepa) at every joint." Besides 

43 ^gveda VII. 83 7 : 
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Indra, Tvastr is described as presiding over generation and 
bestowing offspring. He is closely associated with celestial 
ladies or the wives of gods.’’ 

Thus, it is clear that sUnadeva does not necessarily 
mean a phallus-worshipper but signifies a sensuous or lustful 
person also.** It is a term of reproach for a person leading 
the life ef excessive luxury and sensual pleasure. 

8. The enemies of Indra are residents of the cities 

and citadels only 

The above discussion has shown that there is no com- 
pelling consideration to treat the antagonists of Indra as 
ethnically difl'erent from him. Let us now approach this 
subject from another angle of vision In the JjLgveda Indra 
is shown to be pouring the vials of his wrath only on those 
Dlisas and Dasyus, who are residents of the cities {pura) and 
citadels {(ninya). Imploring him the poet says ; “Thou smo- 
test down the swarthy fifty thousand, and rentest forts as age 
consumes a garment.”''® He along with Agni is said * to have 
cast down the ninety forts, which Dasas held, together, with 
one mighty deed.”'’" “Armed with the boll and trusting in 
his prowess, he w.indered shattering the forts of Dasas.”'’’ 
“He smote to the ground the hundred castles, impregnable, 
of Sambara, the Dasyu,"* when he came forward to help 
Divodasa.” These fortified cities, forts or castles, shattered 
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by Indra, were made of stone®* {asmanmayi), were protected 
with ramparts and gates,®^ could stand long sieges,®® lasting 
for as Jong as one full year,** and were strong®’ and impreg- 
nable,®* as if made of metal.®* Inside them were amassed 
all kinds of wealth of the Dasas,*“ which Indra captured after 
destroying them. These forts, citadels and cities may have 
a cosmic symbolism, yet they are manifestly replicas of actual 
towns, habitations and settlements, with which the authors of 
the hymns must have been familiar. Curiously enough the 
cities of the Indus Civilization answer to the description of the 
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dties of the Dasyus in the Veda. Right from Kot Diji to 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro we have remains of fortified town- 
ships. At Kot Diji the defensive wall was built below with 
undressed stone blocks and above with mud bricks. Inter- 
nally it was reinforced in the north east corner with 2' 50 feet 
wide stone revetment and externally it was strengthened with 
bastions at regular intervals. At Harappa the defensive wall 
was 45 feet wide at the base and tapered upwards. The main 
bulk of it was of mud brick with an external revetment of 
baked brick 6 to 7 feet wide at the base and upwards. Its back 
was at first vertical but later a slope or batter was introduced 
for security purposes At fairly frequent intervals along the 
wall were rectangular salients or bastions, some of which 
appear to have risen above wall-level. The main entrance 
would seem to be represented by a marked inlet on the 
northern side. On the western side a curved re-entrant in 
the defences, controlled by a bastion, led to a system of extra- 
mural ramps and terraces approached by gates and supervised 
from guardrooms. At the southern end of this system there 
seems to have been a ramp or stair leading up on to the 
citadel. As originally built, this defence had a revetment of 
brickbats rather than whole bricks and its construction was in 
marked contrast to that, which at last replaced it. Later on, 
the old revetment either fell olf or was pulled down to within 
half a dozen courses of its base and was replaced by a new 
one carefully built of whole bricks in the finest Harappan 
style. This excellent reconstruction is particularly evident at 
the gateway in the curved re-entrant mentioned above, and in 
the adjacent tower towards the north, which was likewise 
refaced. A third structural phase eventually followed ; the 
defences of the north-western corner were enlarged, and the 
gateway just referred to was blocked, showing that the 
inhabitants were on the defensive. At Mohenjodaro also we 
find an analogous defence system. At or near the south- 
eastern comer the citadel-mound incorporates in its margin 
a system of solid burnt-brick towers, which form a part of 
an accumulated complex not yet fully explored. The earliest 
of these towers, 31' X 22' was contemporary with the plat- 
form. It stood on massive bumt-brick foundation and 
was notable for the fact that its brickwork was originally 
reinforced by horizontal timbers, 9'x 5', now represented by 
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slots in the face of the building. As the timber decayed, the 
adjacent brick-work had tended to collapse and had been 
partially patched with brick. Two of the rectangular bastions 
at the south-eastern corner seem originally to have flanked a 
postern gate, which was later blocked and replaced by a 
platform with a parapet. In the debris of this platform the 
excavators found about a hundred baked-clay missiles, each 
approximately six ounces in weight. Further foundations lie 
beneath the surface to the east of these towers and may be 
found to represent, with them, a small fort or strong-point. 
On the western side of the citadel a baked brick tower or 
salient, still standing 10' high, has been partially uncovered, 
and, to the north of this tower, a small postern has been identi- 
fied. It appears that the platform of the citadel was, in one 
way or another, of a defensible character throughout its cir- 
cuit, but the defences were of a less simple and uniform kind 
than are found at Harappa.®* At Chanhudaro the defence 
consisted of a massive, well-built brick wall — 5' 4^" 
wide and more than 80' long with a lighter return wall at its 
southern end. At Sutkagendor the defensive wall is built of 
large roughly squared stone slabs set in clay and appears to 
be not less than 30' wide at the base, though the outer face 
slopes inward at the steep angle of about 40 degrees. Near 
the western end of the southern side is an entrance 8' wide 
flanked apparently by massive rectangular towers. Towards 
the north, a lighter wall extends the main fortification for 
about 40 yards presumably as part of a former annexe. At 
Ali Murad, 20 miles south-west of Dadu, in Sind, a wall, 
built of roughly dressed stone blocks, each about 2' long 
and 1 ' square in cross-section, enclosed an irregular squarish 
area about 250 yards each way. A gap in the south side 
probably represented an entrance.** Thus, it is clear that the 
cities of Indus civilization had fortified citadels with defence- 
apparatus consisting of walls of stone or brick revetment 
with bastions, towers and gates. They exactly tally with the 
puras, having ramparts and gates, described in the Vedic 
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texts. Their revetment of burnt-lwick could give the impres- 
of their construction with copper, which was probably 
the sense of the word ayas. 

9. The citadels in the Indus cities 

According to the Rgveda, the puras are associated with 
die mountains In I. 1 30. 7 Indra is said to have shattered 
ninety forts and brought down Sambara from the mountain 
and in VIII. 4. 19 he is praised for hurling down Vrtra from 
lofty plains. Obviously we have here clear references to the 
high citadels of cities, such as we observe in every Indus city. 
Inside die fortified citadels is located the residence of Vrtra, 
called ninya, as well as his wealth and mighty treasures . At 
Harappa the buildings inside the citadel cannot be identified, 
but the remains of long covered baked-brick drain and a 
double ringed well shows that it must have been thickly popu- 
lated. At Mohenjodaro the usually long building (230' x 78'), 
to the north east of the Great Bath, must have been the resi- 
dence of a very high official. It includes an open court 33' 
square on to which three verandahs open through embrasures. 
Five doors opened into this building from a lane on the 
east side and another on each of the south and west 
sides. The rooms are arranged as in a barrack. Their 
floors are paved with bricks and two of them have staircases. 
At the southern part of the citadel is an assembly-hall, some 
90' square, divided from east to west into five aisles by twenty 
brick piers arranged in four rows of five each. The mam 
entrance of the hall seems to have been in the middle of the 
north end The sitting arrangement appears to have consis- 
ted of low benches set on neatly paved narrow corridors or 
gangways on the floor. 

At Harappa the treasury or storage system consists of a 
complex of a double range of barrack-like dwellings, five 
rows of circular working platforms and a double range of 
granaries. The granaries, each 50'x20', are ranged symmetri- 
cally in two rows of six with a central passage 23' wide. The 
approach to them was from the north, that is, from the river 
bank, su^sting the use of water transport for incoming or 
outgoing supplies of grain. They were entered from the 
central passage by short flights of brick steps, and the syste- 
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made use of the passage itself for soiaeUhing more than 
tramit is indicted by the presence in it of a number of care- 
fully kid brick floors. The combined floor-^ce of the 
twelve granaries was something over 9000 sq. ft. and appro- 
ximates closely to that of the Mohenjodaro granary as origin- 
ally planned. The twelve granaries, each measuring 3r9'x 17' 
6", were arranged in two blocks with a 23' wide aisle in 
between. Separating the granaries from each other were 
corridors of S'6’ width. Each granary was partitioned into 
four narrow divisions by means of three equidistant full-length 
walls, which terminate in broader piers at the ends. These 
structures acted as the public treasuries. 

At Mohenjodaro we have the granary in the citadel 
immediately west of the great Bath. It was 1 50' from east 
to west and 75' wide but enlarged by additions on the 
southern side. Originally it comprised twenty-seven blocks 
of brick-work of varying but regulated size, the northern- 
most range, as is shown by a straight joint, having been 
enlarged in the process of construction. The criss-cross lay- 
out of passages between the blocks ensured the circulation 
of air beneath the main body of the granary overhead. The 
superstructure had consisted of massive tim^r work, and the 
vertical chases in the eastern and southern blocks had presu- 
mably been intended to carry a timber stair or ramp. The 
external walls of the podium are battered or sloped and give 
the structure a grim fortress-hke aspect, which befits its 
exposed position on the periphery of the cikdel mound. Along 
its northern side is a brick platform, integral with the main 
building, with a brick-floored alcove near its western end. 
The walls of this platform are similarly battered, save for 
those of the alcove, which are vertical evidently to facilitate 
the hauling up of bales deposited beneath. 

At Lothal the granary was near the dock. It consisted 
of twelve blocks, each 1 2' square and separated by channels 
or air-ducts, 3i' wide. TTie superstructure was probably of 
timber, which has been burnt, with the result that burnt and 
twisted clay sealings of normal Indus type have fallen from 
the stored bales into the ducts. 

Similar granaries are also found in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Mallowan has suspected that the palace of Naram- 
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Sin, cir. 2,300 B.C. at Brak in Central Syria was in part used 
as a granary and held that a building not altogether dissimilar 
in plan at Ashur, perhaps some centuries later in date, was 
probably used for similar purpose, as indeed were many of 
the rooms contained within the early Sumerian and Mesopo- 
tamian temples.®’ Many texts throw hght on the function of 
these granaries. A text from Ur implies that one of the gra- 
naries stored enough barley to provide wages for 4,020 days.*^ 
Another text refers to the commandent of the granary, who 
was responsible for seeing that 10,930 man-days’ payment 
was made out of his store, presumably in barley, to meet the 
wages of workers including scribes, overseers, shepherds and 
irrigators ®® A third text refers to royal barley, to be retur- 
ned with interest, received by Luiamu from the granary of the 
canal-bank.*' A tablet pertaining to the temple of Nan-she 
in Lagash refers to five different granaries, each with an 
approximate capacity of two tons, in which the harvests 
gathered from the fields were stored.®’ In Egypt also the 
treasury had a granary as one of its chief sub-departments 
for the collection of taxes in kind or ‘labour’. The monarch 
also had his own granary for the storage of his revenues.*® 

It is clear from the above account of the granaries that 
they served as the nerve-centres of public economy. To quote 
Wheeler, “Here (at Harappa), we may imagine, the flow of 
grain, doubtless the principal source of civic wealth, was 
regulated and distributed by government officials with their 
clerks and labourers; and tlie picture will be amplified when 
we find that at Mohenjodaro the Great Granary was in the 
citadel itself. In both instances we may fairly assume that 
the granaries were replenished by a system of state tribute, 
and that in some measure they fulfilled in the state-economy 
the function of the modem state-bank or treasury. In a 
moneyless age, their condition at any given moment must have 

63. Iraq, Vol. IX (1917), Part I. 63. plates LIX, LX. 

64 L. Legrain, Ur Excavauon Texts, III, No. 1018; 
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reflected, however partially, the national credit and eflSciency 
or good fortune of the administration The location of 
the granaries in or near the fortified citadels seems to be the 
basis of the reference to the capture of treasures after sioi- 
ming the ahnanmayi or ayast puras found in the Rgveda It 
may well be that these puras have a cosmic symbolism of 
statis or arrest of the process of creation, but their conception 
IS based on earthly replicas, which the authors of the hymns 
must have seen with their own eyes in their environment 
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CHAPTER IV 


THf PREAKDOWN OF THE INDUS VALLEY 
CIVILIZATION 


1. The problem of deforeatation 

The question arises how the Indus Valley cities met 
their end. Archaeologists have assigned internal and exter- 
nal causes for this phenomenon Piggott and Wheeler hold 
that the wearing out of the landscape, as a result of defores- 
tation, caused by the excessive consumption of wood in 
burning bricks and other purposes, was a major factor, that 
contributed to the eventual collapse of that civilization The 
gradual disappearance of forests checked the transpiration of 
moisture and reduced the rainfall and brought desiccation to 
the country ^ Externally, the invasions of militant tribes, 
identified with the Aryans, gave the coup de grace to this expi- 
ring tragedy Fairservis has disproved the first hypothesis 
stating that there is a similarity of climate from ancient to 
modern times in the region covered by the Indus Valley Civi- 
hzation To quote him “In all probability there has been 
no significant climatic change in the Indo Iranian borderlands 
during the past 6u00 or more years, a point that permits us 
to assess the ancient situation on ecological grounds familiar 
today There appears to have been ecological continuity 
between the Indus Valley and Baluchistan, the differences 
being a matter of biotic density brought about by a difference 
in quantity of moisture resources * 

2 The cemetery H culture 

The second hypothesis rests on the identification of the 
Aryan destroyers of the Indus cities with the people repre- 
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seated by the cemetrey H culture at Haraiq)a.® B. B. Lai 
objects to this view on three grounds : 

(1) There is a clear hiatus between cemetery H culture 
and Harappa culture. In the cemetery rrea a five to seven 
feet thick debris layer intervened between the Harappan 
cemetery R 37 and the lower stratum of cemetery H itself, and 
in the habitation area, the rickety walls, associable with ceme- 
tery H culture, were separate from those of Harappa culture 
by a deposit of not less than four feet in thickness. This 
shows that the Harappa culture was not in existence, when 
the people, represented by the cemetery H culture, came and 
settled at that site. 

(2) The cemetery H people have revealed the features 
of the Proto-Austroloids and the Armenoids, but not the 
northern steppe-folk, who are associated with the Aryans. 

(3) The ware, characteristic of cemetery H, namely a 
very distinctive black-on red ware, is found only at two other 
sites in the Bahawalpur region, but not in the valleys of the 
Sarasvat], Ganga and Yamuna, where the Aryans are known 
to have played a major part.'* 

3. The painted grey ware people 

Lai himself thinks that the Aryans, who put an end 
to the Indus Valley civilization, were the people represented 
by the phinted grey ware culture. This ware has a fine to 
medium grained light grey core with the surface varying in 
shade from ashy to darkish grey. The grey colour of the 
pottery is apparently due to its being fired under reducing 
conditions in the kiln. The pots are usually wheel- turned, 
but hand-made specimens are not wanting. The commonest 
type, represented in this ware, are bowls slightly convex or, as 
in a few cases, round profile and shallow dishes with sagger 
or flat base as well as a vessel like lota. This ware has been 
found by Lai at about 30 sites including Panipat, Tflpat, 


3. Mortimer Wbeeler, The Dawn of Civtltzation, ed- Stuart 
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Pehowa, Raja Karan Ka Tila at Kuruksetra, Mathura, 
Inderpat, Kampil. Barnawa, Chhat, Baghpat, Rupar, Kotk 
Nihang, Ahicchatra etc. Ghosh has found it at 20 sites in 
the Ghaggar Valley. This ware occurs upto Lakhiyo Pit 
(Pakistan) in the west, VaiSali in the east, Rupar in the north 
and Ujjain in the south. Similar ware is found at Seistan 
also, and may be related to the bowls found in secondary 
burials at Shahi Tump in Baluchistan. The makers of this 
ware lived in houses made of mud or wattle-and-daub and 
practised agriculture, cattle-breeding and occasionally hunting. 
Among their animals horse was important Their tools and 
weapons were made of copper though iron also came into 
vogue, as the iron-slags in the upper levels of period 11 at 
Hdstmapur show.® 

A serious difficulty in the acceptance of the aforesaid 
view IS that at no site, discovered so far, the painted grey 
ware has been found just above the Indus Valley ware. 
At Rupar there is a distinct break between the Indus Valley 
and the Painted Grey ware levels. At Hastinapur the Painted 
Grey Ware level follows a crude ochre-coloured pottery level 
rather than the pure Indus Valley layer. There the sample 
from upper levels range in date from 505 ±130 B. C. to 
355±115 B, C., whereas the Indus Valley culture came to 
an end by the 17th century B. C. That the Aryan culture, 
if it supplanted the Indus Valley Civili 22 tion, could, remain 
static and uniform for about one and a half millennium is 
not very plausible. Besides this, the Painted Grey ware is 
not noticed at Harappa or Mohenjodaro, the two most 
important sites of the Indus Valley Civilization. Thus, it can- 
not be said with certainty that the makers of the Painted 
Grey ware destroyed the Indus Valley cities. In fact, the 
evidence, available at present, shows that these cities had 
ceased to exist when the Painted Grey ware made its appea- 
rance. Leonard Woolley thinks that “a gap between the 


5. B. B Lai, 'The Painted Giey Ware of the Upper Gangetic 
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fall of Haroppan Civilization and the settlement of the Painted 
Grey Ware people would be inconclusive as an argument for 
or against the view that they were responsible for the destruc- 
tion of that civilization.”® G. M. Bongard-Levin also 
believes that there was a big temporal gap between the decline 
of the main centres of the Harappan Civilization and the 
arrival of the people representing the ‘Painted Grey Ware 
Culture’. He holds that the decline of the Harappan Civi- 
lization was due to internal causes rather than the invasion 
of the Vedic Aryans.’ D. D. Kosambi has very plausibly 
suggested that the Painted Grey Ware should be associated 
with the Pnrus or the Kurus. In his words, “Kuru land- 
clearing and occupation can only be associated with Hastinapur 
II and the excellent Grey Painted Ware. Archaeologists 
puzzle over this pottery, for calling it ‘Aryan’ leads to 
contradiction in that many indubitably Aryan sites produce 
no trace of the Grey Painted Ware. If the Grey Painted Ware 
be labelled not just ‘Aryan’, but specifically ‘Pnru’ ceramics, 
the main difficulty is resolved.’”® 

4. The makers o( the copper hoards of the Gangetic 

basis 

Heine-Geldern thinks that the copper hoards of the 
Gangetic basin represent the advance of the Aryans. To 
quote him, ‘‘Some kind of migration from south-western 
Iran or Transcaucasia reached India between 1200 and 1000 
B.C. This migration passed through the region south east 
of the Caspian Sea, where its traces can be recognized at 
Tepe Hissar near Damghan and at Turang Tepe near Astera- 
bad. It came from the very area, where historians place 
the bulk of the Indo- Aryan people at the time — 15th- 14th 
centuries B.C. — when some of its more adventurous groups, 
swarming out towards the south and the south-west, had 

6. History of Mankind, Vol. I, {Prehistory and the Beginnings 
of Civilization'), pp. 411-12. 

7. V. Balabughevich, ’Some Problem, of History of India’ Papers 
presented by the U. S. S. R Delegation to the XXVI In'ernational 
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bharatB,* Journal of the American Oriental Society, 84 (1964), p, 44. 
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acquired the mastery over the kingdom of the Mitanni and 
parts of Syria Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the migration in question was that of the Aryans from 
the Near-East to India. They may have been driven from 
their homes by a branch of that powerful ethnic movement, 
which, starting from the Balkans or from the lower Danube, 
destroyed the Hittite Kingdom around 1200,”* 

This view is untenable for many reasons. In the first 
place, B. B. Lai has shown that the copper objects like 
harpoons, antennae swords, shouldered axes, anthropomor- 
phic figures etc., found from Bahadarabad in the Saharanpur 
district (U. P.) to Kallur in Andhra Pradesa, are distinguish- 
able from corresponding objects found elsewhere in Eurasia.* 
Secondly, the theory that the Aryans originally lived in the 
Balkans and the Danube basin and from there spread in the 
west and east, though reiterated in recent years by Bosch- 
Gimpera,”' has been ably challenged by Marija Gimbutas.^^ 
He has shown that the lower Volga area, the region round the 
sea of Aral, Uzbekistan and Kazakhastan upto the Altai 
mountains, where a culture, cajled Kurgan, after the Russian 
word for ‘borrow’, meant for burying the dead, is attested 
from the third millennium B.C., is the urheimat of the Indo- 
Europeans. “The Kurgan elements,” he writes, “fully 
correspond with the early stratum of Indo-European words 
concerning social structure, pattern of habitation, architecture 
(small rectangular timber houses), economy (predominantly 
stock-breeding, farming on a small scale), and religion (horse 
sacrifice, sun symbolism etc.). None of the cultures in the 
Balkans, in central and northern Europe, before the intrusion 
of the Kurgan peoples, shows this correspondence. This is 
the basic argument against the assumption of the Tripolye, 
Danubian and Funnel-necked Beaker cultures being Indo- 
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European** I would like to see in the expanding Kurgan 

people the common ancestors of all Indo-European groups 
that formed in the successive centuries in Europe and the 
Near East.”*® In the third millennium B C., the Kurgan 
people, already divided into various tribes, speaking their 
own dialects, spread ever the North Pontic area, Anatolia, 
the Aegean, the Balkans, central Europe, north-western 
Europe, the East Baltic area, and central Russia, and destroyed 
the old European neolithic and chalcolithic cultures and the 
Early Bronze Age Aegean and Western Anatolian civilizations. 
The third and most serious objection to Heine-Geldern’s 
theory is that, according to carbon 14 determinations, the 
Indus Valley Culture came to an end about 2000 B.C. at 
Lothal and about 1700 B.C. at Mohenjodaro,** whereas the 
migrations of the people, said to be Aryans, are believed by 
him to have taken place in 1200 and 1000 B.C., that is, 
long after the disappearance of the Indus Valley urban 
centres. 

5. The users of the Ghul Ware 

Fairservis holds that the Aryan destroyers of the Indus 
Valley Civilization are represented by new pottery types, which 
he calls Ghul Ware and a ware resembling the Jhukar style. 
The Ghul type is a heavy hand-made ware decorated rather 
coarsely with simple designs sometimes in polychrome. The 
designs consist either of simple geometric forms or of 
curvilinear motifs having a tendril-like appearance. It occurs 
on the surface of Dabar Kot, Periano Ghundai and Kaudain 
and is found in Rana Ghundai IV phase. The second type 
is a wheel-made ware decorated in broad lines of black 
and red running horizontally around the body of the 
vessels, with the rims frequently painted with loops 
and hatching. This ware is found at Dabar Kot, 
Moghul Kala and Kaudain and its decoration suggests the 
Jhukar style. “The evidence for a Jhukar occupation of 
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Baluchistan in the Gomal Pass area suggwts tiiat that pare 
was used by invaders at the end of prehistoric times. It is 
conceivable that the Jhukar people, pushed by militant 
pressures in eastern and southern Afghanistan, moved through 
the Gomal Pass to the Derajat or to the Zhob Valley and to 
Loralai, and thus to Sind. The Ghul Ware also follows this 
distribution in general.”*’ These wares are good candidates 
for consideration as markers of the period of Aryan 
occupation. 

6. The Jhukar people and their culture 

In order to examine this view critically it is necessary 
to go into the vexed question of the Jhukar people and their 
culture. This name comes from the site, named Jhukar, 
situated about six miles west of the town of Larkana in Sind, 
where N.G, Majumdar found a new kind of pottery, which 
he called ‘Late Jhukar’, above the remains, characteristic of 
the Harappan period, which he termed ‘Early Jhukar’.** 
Subsequently, a similar pottery came to light over the three 
Harappan levels at Chanhudaro about half a mile south of the 
village of Jamal-Kirio, near Sarkand. An analogous ware is 
also reported from Baluchistan. Macay has pointed out the 
differences between Jhukar and Harappan wares as follows : 

(1) The Jhukar painted pottery is usually decorated 
in two colours, red and black, excluding the slip, which is 
cream, red, pink, grey or yellow, while the Harappan pottery 
IS always in monochrome, i.e., black on a red slip. 

(2) The designs and motifs on the Jhukar pottery 
are entirely different from those of the earlier wares. In the 
case of the Jhukar, the style is geometric, in that of the 
other, naturalistic. In Jhukar pottery animal figures have 
been found on only two pieces, on one the figure of a run- 
ning ibex as on a shred from Periano Ghundai in northern 
Baluchistan, and on the other the figure of a goat with the 
forelegs resting on a plant device in the Sumerian manner. 

15. Walter A. Fairservia, ‘The Chronology of the Harappan 
Civilization and the Aryan Invaaion— A Recent Archaeological 
Reaeatch’, Man. 56 (1956). 153-56. 
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On this ware floral devices are done in a conventional manner 
approaching the geometric design. The plant motif is based 
not on the pipal or the acacia, but probably on the lotus. 
The ball and stem motif, intended to represent a bud or seed 
vessel with a long stem, can be matched with a similar design 
on a shred from Jai damb in southern Baluchistan. 

(3) The fabric of the Jhukar ware is coarser and 
more porous than that of their predecessors. The firing of 
the pottery is also inferior. 

(4) The red slips, employed on some of the Jhukar 
pottery, are not always polished; when a polished slip is used, 
it has not the careful finish of the earlier wares, while the 
pigment used is of a much brighter tint. The cream-coloured 
slips, which are always thickly laid, have a peculiar straw- 
pitted surface, a feature entirely absent on the Harappan 
wares.” 


Notwithstanding the aforesaid differences, there are 
some resemblances between the Jhukar and Harappan wares. 
To quote Macay : “The shape of the Harappa jar in PI. 
XXVII, 68, for instance, is singularly like that of the Jhukar 
vessel in PI. XLI, 38, though each is ornamented in quite a 
different manner. Again, the careful arrangement for a 
cover to fit the pan in PI. XXIX, 37, is almost exactly 
duplicated on the Jhukar vessel in PI. XLI, 50. The use of 
pedestal dishes by the people of both cultures implies some 
sort of contact, for this type of vessel, though very common 
in the Harappa period, is not known in the previous Amri 
period. A certain type of bowl shaped jar-cover with a knob 
handle inside (PI. XXVI, 12-34) was in common use during 
the Harappa period, and a similar specimen illustrated in 
PI. XL, 17, is of Jhukar work. The use of red polished 
slips is another link between the two peoples, though the 
patterns employed are different.”*® 

The Jhukar ware has still more pronounced similarities 
with the Amri ware, found at Amri, below Harappan ware. 
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and, at Ghazi Shah, intermixed with it. This ware has also come 
to light at Tando Rahim Khan and Chauro Landi in Sind. 
Its decorative technique consists of the use of red bands and 
geometric designs as in Jhukar ware. The popularity of the 
rhomb, four-petalled rosette and loop as motifs in it also 
connect it with Jhukar style. The use of pink slips and 
brown paints is also common to both, though the Jhukar 
forms are different from those of the older culture.^* Thus, 
it is clear that the Jhukar ware, being more akin to Amri 
than to Harappan ware, is based on an older indigenous 
tradition. 

There are also some striking analogies between the 
Jhukar and Tell Halaf pottery. The red bands dividing some 
vessels of both cultures into horizontal registers, the checker- 
patterns with crossed lines used to fill in otherwise blank 
squares, the zigzag patterns in two colours, the rhomb motifs 
with incurved sides, the use of horizontal and vertical hatching 
as a border pattern and the figure-of-eight or bukranium pattern 
on a hatched or stippled ground are common to both, though 
the Jhukar decoration is much more advanced and sophisti - 
cated in style. The Tell Halaf Ware, probably of Syrian 
provenance, has resemblances with the pottery of Iran and 
Baluchistan.^® Thus, it appears that in the evolution of the 
Jhukar culture many influences, radiating from Syria and Iran, 
worked with the developments arising from the native 
soil 

The Jliukar people were cultured though poor. They 
used painted wares, head-rests, circular button-seals or seal 
amulets and beads of a characteristic type. They were 
conversant with the craft of glazing and proficient in mat 
industry, as is clear from the large number of bone-awls they 
have left. They had also contacts with peoples of Baluchis- 
tan and even beyond. They took up residence at Chanhu- 
daro after it had been deserted by its inhabitants.®^ This is 
clear from the fact that they raised the walls of houses in 
many cases with generally indifferent masonry constructed 
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with Harappan bricks, whereas others of power status lived 
in square or rectangular huts of matting, paved with broken 
brick, with fire-places protected by low walls outside them. 
Macay thinks that “the date at which these Jhukar people 
occupied Mound II would seem to be roimd about 1700 
B.C., possibly a little earlier, if our estimate be correct that 
Chimhudaro was finally deserted by the Harappa I people 
about 2300 

. It is clear from the above account that the Jhukar 
people derived their culture from indigenous sources and 
developed it in their own peculiar way. It is likely that they 
were contemporaneous with the Harappans and pursued 
their avocations of trade and industry in an independent 
manner. At some time they quietly took up residence in 
some deserted Harappan townships like Chanhudaro. There 
is nothing to show that they were a warlike people or that 
they conquered the cities from their Harappan dwellers. In 
fact, it is likely that their culture was an ingredient of that 
evolution which goes by the name of Late Harappan.®* 

7. The Jhangar people and their culture 

After the desertion of the Chanhudaro site by the 
Jhukar people, another people, bearing the name of the 
village of Jhangar near Sehwan (43 miles north-east of 
Chanhudaro), occupied it. They are known from a grey or 
black (rarely red) ware, decorated with simple incised 
chevrons, herring bone pattern or hatched triangles, a distinc- 
tive type being that of three small conjoined bowls. Their 
potters used the tournette and were evidently ignorant of 
the fast wheel. They lived in huts of some perishable 
material like grass or matting. Macay suggests that “they 
may have been an aboriginal tribe, like the Bhils, who have 
now penetrated into Sind and have formed little communi- 
ties, which, in that province at least, keep strictly to them- 
selves,”®* 
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It is clear from the above discussion that there is 
nothing to show that the Jhukar people were identical with 
the warlike Aryans. The stray find of a bronze or copper 
pin with a double spiral head or a bronze shaft hole axe is 
insufficient to connect them with the people which are given 
this name. 

8. The movements of equestrian nomads 

Stuart Piggott attributes the fall of the Indus cities 
to nomadic incursions He holds that the resemblances 
among the copper tools, beads and personal and portable 
objects at Jhukar, Shahi Tump, last phase of Mohenjodaro, 
Anau III, Hissar III etc., are “manifestations of a fairly 
homogenous semi nomadic culture There are, however, 
differences in the pottery t>pes, found at these places, which 
show that the nomadic peoples were accustomed to adopt the 
pottery of the local people. Tlius, he regards these sites as 
representatives of a diffuse movement of peoples eastwards 
in the first half of the second millennium B.C, 

The problems of the origins of nomadism are compli- 
cated. Excavations at the Transcaspian oasis of Anau in the 
extreme south-western corner of the Eurasian Steppe at the 
foot of the north-eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
have revealed that agriculture was the mainstay of its earliest 
inhabitants. There the agricultural stage preceded that of 
domestication of cattle and nomadism.^’ When the process 
of desiccation made life difficult in the oasis and cultivation 
of cereals unprofitable, the people took to a life of wande- 
ring with their herds and hordes in the steppes following the 
rhythmic ebb and flow of greenery.®® It is commonly 
admitted that the nomadism of central Asia is a far more 
recent phenomenon than people had believed and that the 
equestrian and martial nomadism of the East European and 

25. Stuart Pigjott, ‘The Chronology of Prehistoric North-West 
India*. Ancient India, (Jan.. 1946), 24-25. 

26. R. PampeWy . Exploratwns in Turkestan : Expedition of 1904 ■. 

Prehistoric Civilizations of Anau. (Washington, 1908) Vol I 
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27. Ibid., Vol. 1, p. isviii. 

28. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 437. 
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Asiatic Steppes emerged only towards 1 000 B.C., or about 
two millennia after the appearance of civilization in the Near 
East and the Indus Valley.®* It is, therefore, presumptuous 
to speak of nomadic horsemen bursting out of the steppes 
into Iran and India and putting an end to the Indus Valley 
Civilization in the first quarter of the second millennium 
B.C. 

9. Floods and earth movements as causes of the 

decline of the Indus Civilization 

Some scholars explain the collapse of Indus Valley 
cities purely in terms of physical factors. M. R. Sahni 
holds that floods were responsible for the destruction of these 
cities.*” He also put forward the possibility of changes of 
level as a contributory cause of the end of some of these 
cities.*^ Following this line of enquiry, Raikes concludes 
that the uplift and associated earth movements brought about 
the destruction of this, culture.*® Fairservis accepts the role 
of over-cultivation, over-grazing, salinity and floods in the 
process of the fall of this civilization, but adds : “I would 
interpret such a collapse as occurring because the growing 
population of men and cattle spread to the limits of the 
feasible cultivated area so that the symbiotic balance was 
upset when no further expansion was possible, at least 
within the original area of settlement.”** These purely 
natural explanations do not suflice to account for the col- 

29. Franz Hancir, ‘Stand und histonsche BedeutunjderPfei- 
dezucht Mictelasiens im I Jahttausend vot Christ’, Wiener Beitritge 
zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, IX (1952) 480-82; Karl Jettmat, 
'Seit wann gibt es Reicernomaden in ZentralasienP', Die Vmachau, 53 
(1953) 590-92; ‘Les plus anciennes civiliiationi d’^leveurs des steppes 
d’ Asie Centrale', Cahiers d' Histoire Mondiale, 1 (1953-4) 760-83. 

30. M. R. Sahni, Man in Evolution, (Calcutta, 1952), pp. 153-54. 

31. M R. Sahni, ‘3io-3eolojical Evidence bearing on the 
Decline o{ the Indus Valley Civihzition’, Journal of the Palaeoon- 
tological society of India, I (1956) 101-7. 
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lapse of the Indus cities That human element played a 
leading part m this process is manifest from the distraction 
of the residents of the Indus cities, who buried hoards of 
jewelley and precious objects in the latest strata, divided large 
houses into smaller rooms to make room for more persons 
and built pottery kilns within the boundaries of the cities 
The human enemies plunged into their streets and houses and 
killed them wherever they stood The skeletons of persons, 
found in the streets and staircases without any burial equip- 
ment, a tell tale of a great disturbance In one house at 
Mohenjodaro 13 skeletons, two having cuts on heads, and 
elsewhere 9 contorted skeletons have been found In a well 
two skeletons and in the neighbouring lane 2 other skeletons 
lay Recently, in the upper levels of the HR mound five 
skeletons have been found enmeshed in the debris consisting 
of a very thick accumulation of collapsed brick, ash and 
broken pottery between the walls bordering a narrow 
alleyway They appear to be the victims of some disaster 
since they were not buried in any normal way 
Many towns and cities were consigned to lire In 
Rgveda (111 15 4 , IV 26 3 , VI 19 39 , VII 5 3), 
Agni IS praised as the consumer of towns In the Taittinya 

Brahmana (II 4 6 8), Agni Vaiivanara is said to have 
expelled the residents of ruined cities The word for a 
ruined city or settlement was arma or armaka The Rgveda 
(1 133 3) mentions two armakas Vailasthanaka and 
Mih ivailastha who^e inmates are called sorcerers, whom 
Maghivan is implored to smite In 1 133 1, the enemies 
are said to be lying slam in the rums of Vailasthana, remin- 
ding one of the massacres of Mohenjodaro The Tandya 
Brahmana (XXV 10 18) refers to a lake to the north of 
SthUlarma m the vicinity of the Sarasvati This SthDia is 
the same as the place of this name mentioned in the Mafia 
vagga (VIII 12 1 2) as the western boundary of the Middle 
country The Bii’yapadana (p 22) calls this place SthQna 
It IS manifestly idenUcal with Sthanviivara or Thanesar This 
shows that there was some old settlement at or near modern 
Thanesar, which was ruined or burnt Curiously enough, 
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some research scholars of the Institute of Indic Studies, 
Kurukshetra University, have picked up some late Harappan 
pottery, including pieces of perforated jars, from some 
mounds m the Thanesar region Systematic excavations are 
expected to shed light on the Harappan antiquity of this 
site The Lafysyana krauta Sutra (X 18 3) mentions the 
ruined sites of Naitandhava and Vyarpa on the Sarasvati 
Besides this, this text speaks of a ruined site near the source of 
the Drsadvati The Jaimmiya Brahmana (III 238) describes 
another armaka called Indrakro^a Panini and the Kasika 
mention the following -arma-ending place-names BhBtarma, 
Adhikarma, Sahjlvarma, Madrarma, AimSrma, Kajjalarma, 
Dattarma, Guptarma, Kukku^arma, Vayasarma, Brhadarma 
Kapinjal5rraa, Maharma, Navarma etc ***’ Who were the 
destroyers of the Harappan settlements To find an answer 
to this question we should examine some data of the 
Rgveda, 

10 Destruction descends on the cities only 

The Indus Valley Civihzation represented a social 
pyramid with the villages as the base and the cities as the 
apex For each city there were numerous villages, ‘‘The 
life of the farmers centered on the village and not the town 
or citv and, under such conditions, the dispersal of fields was 
at a miximum ’ The bulk of the population must have 
lived and worked in villages spread round rurbanized or 
urbanized centres But it is a curious thing that the wrath 
of Indra and Agni falls only on the cities and never on the 
villages His enemies Dasas and Dasyus, are urban people 
rather than village folk They have a constant assoaation 
with towns and cities (puras). In Rgveda II 20 8, Indra 
IS said to have “slaughtered the Dasyus and cast down their 
forts of iron In I 103. 3, the r§i sings “Armed with 

33ii T Burrow On the Significance of the Term arma 
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his bolt and trusting in his prowess, he wandered shattering 
the forts of Dasas ”** In III 12 6 , the poet implores 

Indra and Agni saying, “ye cast down the ninety forts, which 
DSsas held, together, with one mighty deed In IV. 32 
10. the composer forthrightly avers “We will declare thy 
heroic deeds, what Dasa forts thou breakest down, attacking 
them in rapturous joy In I 131 4, the writer gives a 

historic context to Indra s achievement and says : “This 
thme heroic power men of old time have known, wherewith 
thou breakest down, Indra, autumnal forts, breakest them 
down with conquering might Being residents of the cities, 
these Dasas were very rich and amassed huge wealth Hence, 
the poet says of Indra “Valiantly didst thou seize and take 
the store, which Su§na had amassed, when thou didst crush 
his fortresses His fervent exhortation to him is : “Tear 
thou asunder, as of old, like tangles of a creeping plant, 
demolish thou the Dasa’s might May we with Indra’s help 
divide the treasure he hath gathered up Thus, it is clear 
that the object of destroying the forts of the Dasas was to 
appropriate the wealth which they had amassed there 
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11. The rich and greedy Pa^it 

The Dasas are brought into relationship with another 
class of people called Papis. In Sgveda VII. 6. 3, the Papis 
are expressly called Dasyus : 

“The foolish, faithless, rudely-speaking niggards, 
without belief or sacrifice or worship. 

Far, far away hath Agni chased those Dasyus, and, 
in the east, hath turned the godless westward.”** 

In V. 34. 6-7, and Atharvaveda V. 11. 6, 

the Panis appear as Dasas. The ^gvedic poet praising Indra 
says : 

“Indra, the terrible, tamer of every man, as Xrya leads 
away the Dasa at his will. 

He gathers up for plunder all the niggards’ gear ; 
excellent wealth he gives to him, who offers gifts”.** 

In the passage from the Atharvaveda we read : 

“There is one other thing beyond the welkin; there is 
something, hard to attain, hitherward from what is beyond’: 
this I, Varuna, knowing it, proclaim to thee. Be the Papis 
of degraded speech; let the barbarians (dSsas) creep down- 
ward to the earth.”** 

42. Ihid , VII. 6. 3 : 
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The Papis are very rich, though miserly. Their main 
occupation is usury. Hence they are called usurers 
{bekanata).*’^ Yaska treats them as traders (vanik).** They 
are not always the objects of ridicule and hatred. When 
they distribute gifts and dispense largesse among the priests, 
they are openly praised. Their head, Brbu, is hailed as the 
most generous giver (sahasra-datama).*’’ Bharadvaja was the 
recipient of his generosity, according to a ^rauta Smra.*^ 
But he seems to be an exception, for, by and large, the 
Papis are described as niggardly and hoarders. When they 
withdraw their hands and close their fists, they are severely 
denounced as wolves.^® They are also described as tyrants 
and oppressors, who withhold the waters and appropriate 
the cattle^ In a mythic hymn Indra is said to have sent 
Sarama on a mission to persuade them to release the waters 
and the cows.'® 

12. The Papis identified with the Indus traders 

The above references make it clear that the Dasas or 
Dasyus, called Papis, represented the commercial classes 
of people living in the cities. They practised trade and 
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usury and monopolised the economic resources of the country.' 
Their control over waters seems to mean their ownership of 
irrigation facilities in the countryside and their mastery 
o€ cows appears to stand for their lien over the cattle wealth 
of the rural communities. They cast their monetary net 
wide in the villages by installing and controlling water-works 
and advancing loans to the people on high rates of interest 
and attaching their cattle as security. In the cities also they 
employed labour on a regimented pattern and held the reins 
of industrial production. This concentration of economic 
potential enabled them to extend their trade to international 
levels and command the commercial traffic of the then known 
civilized world. 

13. The commercial connections and supremacy o{ 
the Indus people 

We have numerous references to the flourishing trade 
of the Indus Valley people with the Middle East and even 
beyond. About 2450 B.C. Ur Nanshe, the king of Lagash, 
recorded that the ships of Dilmun brought him wood from 
foreign land. About a century and a half later, Sargon, 
the Great, the Semetic ruler of a considerable part of the 
Near East, claimed that the boats of Dilmun, Magan and 
Melukha docked in his newly built capital of Agade. Some 
1 5 0 years later, Gudea the well-known god-fearing ruler of 
Lagash, stated that the lands of Dilmun, Magan, Melukha and 
Guti supplied him with wood by ship. Throughout the 
second millennium B.C., we find references to the messen- 
gers and caravans from Dilmun in Akkadian texts. The 
identification of these geographical names is not free from 
controversy. Magan or Makkan is repeatedly mentioned in 
the records of the Third Dynasty of Ur. On their safe 
return, the Sumerian merchants, going to Makkan, presented 
to the temple of Nanar ivory, copper, beads of precious 
stones etc., as offerings for a safe journey.^ Gersevitch has 
proposed to identify it with the eastern coast of the Straits 
of Hormuz, but Durrani has suggested the possibility of its 
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being the same as Baluch-Makran in West Pakistan, where 
ancient copper ore working mines have been recently 
n^orted.®* As for Dilmun, Cornwall holds that it is 
identical witii Bahrein, called ‘Tylos’ by Arrian and said to 
be at a distante of about a day and night’s voyage from the 
mouth of the Euphrates for a ship running before the breeze.*® 
But an inscription of Sargon II of Assyria locates it in the 
midst of the sea of the rising sun at a distance of thirty 
beru or sixty hours. S.N. Kramer has shown that Dilmun 
represents the entire zone of the Indus Valley Civilization.®* 
Since there was much commercial and cultural intercourse 
between the Indus Valley and Bahrein and both belonged to the 
same complex of civilization,*® it is likely that the name 
Dilmun was used to designate the entire region from the 
Persian Gulf to the Gulf of Cambay, where this civilization 
had spread Melukha is said to have been the home of 
certain raw materials such as copper, ivory, stone, timber, or 
the native habitat of a few plants like mes melukha and breeds 
of animals such as monkey. But we have no reference to the 
going of boats directly to that land as in the case of Magan 
and Dilmun. Durrani has very plausibly proposed to equate 
the name of Melukha with the name Malany, Malaya and 
Malakka found from South India to South-East Asia.*® In 
the historiographic document ‘The Curse of Agade’, the 
Melukhites are called ‘the people of the black land’, which 
may apply to South India *’ It is likely that there was a 
coastal trade between South India and the Indus Valley, as 
there was between the former and South-East Asia from very 
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early times. Many goods, coming from that rsgkm, reached 
die Indus Valley ports and were thence carried to the 
Persian Gulf and the Middle-East Thus, it is likely that the 
coastal region from Makran and Sind to South India saw the 
rapid development of maritime commerce in ancient times, 
which knit this part of the world with Western Asia. This 
r^ion was remembered in Mesopotamian texts under the 
names of Magan, Dilmun and Melukha. Subsequently, from 
die middle of the second millennium B C., when the Indus 
Valley Civilization declined, and trade with the West advanced, 
the names of Magan and Melukha were transferred to Egypt 
and Ethiopia.®® To quote Oppenheim, “when unknown 
events interrupted the link to the east, the terras Magan and 
Melukha assumed a mytho-geographic connotation and referred 
to southernmost ends of the ecumene, to the Egypt ruled at 
that time by an Ethiopian dynasty; Melukha came to be 
known as the homeland of people of dark complexion.”*®® 

The nerve-centre of the said trade was Dilmun or 
the region of the Indus Valley Civilization A group of 
merchants formed a community, called Alik Dilmun, for 
carrying on trade with Dilmun and secured its monopoly. 
These merchants sailed down the Euphrates with their 
boats, loaded with garments, perfumed oil, leather and 
wool, bought with the silver shekels, borrowed from the 
moneylenders, to obtain copper ingots and finished utensils 
of copper, ivory, beads of precious and semi-precious stones, 
cosmetics and stone-vessels at Dilmun. On their safe 
return, they made votive offerings to the temple of the 
goddess Ningal, which included, besides other objects, 
ivory, lapis-lazuli, ‘fish-eyes' and carnelian beads along 
with characteristic Indus-type kidney-shaped beads. From 
India, ivory, shell objects, beads of gemstones and cotton 
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Of cotton goods went to the Middle-East in large quantities. 
The bead factory, ivory workshops and shell manufacturing 
concerns in the bazars of Lothal catered to the demand of 
these things in western Asia. To meet the need of shell 
objects, chank-shell from the rocky coast near Porbandar and 
Jamnagar was processed and other varieties were imported 
from South India. Dentalium beads and shell inlays, found, 
at many sites in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, came from Lothal 
and the Indus Valley cities. The extensive textile trade between 
these parts of Asia is indicated by the discovery at Umma near 
Lagash of the imprint of an Indus seal from a bale of 
cloth as well as the impression of a piece of cloth of plain 
weave on the back of a terracotta sealing from Lothal. 
Copper ingots were imported in the Indus Valley in return 
for the aforesaid exports, as is clear from a bun-shaped 
ingot of similar size and shape discovered at Mohenjodaro 
and Susa. The copper ingots from Mohenjodaro 
contain arsenic whereas those from Susa are free from it. 
This shows that copper was imported from two different 
sources. That there was a far-flung trade in copper as late 
as the latter half of the second millennium B.C. is suggested 
by the shipwreck recovered by the University Museum 
Expedition near Cape Gelidonya off the Turkish coast. 
This copper was worked and processed in local 
workshops, two of which have been identified at Lothal, 
one at the north end of the town and the other 
in the centre of the bazar. The commercial intercourse 
between the merchants of these regions is established by 
the discovery of seals of Elamite, Tell Brak and Tepe Giyan 
style at Indus Valley sites and the seals of Indus Valley 
inspiration at Ur, Kish, Lagash, Tell Asmar, Susa, Diyala, 
etc , in the Middle-East There is good reason to assume 
that Indus traders were settled more or less permanently 
in several of the Sumerian cities.®* S. R. Rao has shown 
that the Indus traders settled in Bahrein used the circular 
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seals while those living at Ur used the cylindrical ones. The 
commercial contacts of the bidus people with those of the 
West are evidenced by a variety of finds including two 
terracotta figurines of a gorilla and a mummy, respectively, 
reminiscent of Egypt, a terracotta head of a bearded man 
with Sumerian features showing relations with Mesopotamia, 
two copper dogs suggesting comparisons with those from 
Susa and many seals and other wares discovered at Lothal.®** 

The commercial supremacy of Dilmun is manifest 
from a Sumerian text translated by Kramer as follows : — 

May the land Tukrish transport to you 
gold from Harali, lapis-lazuli. 

May the land Melukha (bring) you 
tempting (?) precious carnelian, 
meS'Shagan wood, fine sea-wood, sailors. 
May the land Marhashi (bring) you 
precious stone, crystal. 

May the land Magan (bring) you 

mighty copper, the strength of. diorite, 

u-stone, shuman stone ; 

May the sealand (transport) to you ebony, 
the ornament of the king 
May the land Zalamgar (transport) to you 

wool, good ore, 

May the land Elam (transport) to you 

wool (heavy) tribute ; 

May the shrine Ur, the dais of kingship, 

the city (transport) to you 

grain, sesame-oil, noble garments, 
fine garments, 
sailors ; 

May the wide sea (bring) you its 
abimdance. 
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The city-its dwellings are good dweiiiiigs» 

Dilmun-~its dwellings are good dwellings. 

Its barley is very small barley. 

Its dates are very large dates. 

Its harvests three — 

Its trees — 

This passage gives an interesting picture of inter- 
national commerce and shows diat Dilmun, the region of the 
Indus Valley Civili 2 ation, was its centre. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that Sumerian capitalists invested their capital 
free of interest in this trade and eagerly purchased shares of 
the concerns dealing in it. After a . temporary set-back 
during the Gutian interlude (2220-2125 B.C.), this trade 
made much headway under the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(2123-2023 B.C.) and the Larsa Dynasty (2023-1 761 B.C ). 
Under the third dynasty, it was organised by the state, but, 
in the Larsa period, it passed on to private capitalists.” 

The above discussion clearly shows that the Papis 
adequately represent the trading people of the Indus cities. 
But their wealth and affluence was based on the exploitation 
of the rural areas. Hence they are termed as oppressors 
(druhf^ and niggards. Though divided in clans (v/ias), they 
had developed a great administrative concentration referred 
to in the hundred forts of Sambara** and the ninety towns 
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of Vrtra. But the regimentation, enforced by them, 
produced a reaction both in the towns and villages. 

14 The lower classes in the Indus cities 

The people of the Indus Valley cities constituted . a 
heirarchical society having a class structure. The division 
of the city into two parts —a citadel in the west and a lower 
city in the east- bespeaks a social division of the rulers and 
the ruled. The fortified citadel encased royal residences, 
public buildings, granaries, religious constructions and bath ; 
the lower city, probably unfortified, boused at least two 
grades of citizenry ; the higher one represented by the 
palatial building 250' from east to west with 3^-7' thick 
massive battered walls in 'he southern part of the DK area, 
and the lower one indicated by the typical residences opening 
on the lanes in the HR area at Mobenjodaro. Below these 
classes came shopkeepers, workmen and coolies living in 
barracks, lined in blocks. The block of barracks, comprising 
sixteen similar sub-units, arranged back to back in two lines, 
an eastern and a western, divided, save for the end pair, by 
an axial passage, at Mobenjodaro,*^ and the double range of 
barrack-dwellings, each having an area of 56'x24' and 
consisting of two rooms, or a court and a room, with semi- 
paved floors, near sixteen pear-shaped furnaces, 3' 4' to 6' 2" 
long, and five rows of 13 circular working platforms, eadi 
having wooden mortars for the pounding of grain with 
pestles, at Harappa,** give evidence of the life of this class of 
people. This careful structuring of society and patterning 
of city shows signs of breakdown and disintegration towards 
the end. At Mobenjodaro people began to encroach on 
public streets and project their houses on them. Many 
raised mean structures on the lanes blocked the passage 
Some even shifted the kilns within the cities. Almost all 
divided the houses with partitions into warrens suggesting 
panic and overcrowding. Even the great brick podium of 
the granary on the citadel was engulfed in debris interleaved 
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with small, untidy buildings.** This disturbance of the 
social equilibrium in the cities was parallelled by an upsurge 
of disgruntled people in the countryside, on which some 
^gvedic hymns throw much light. 

15. The unrest of the rural people 

The goals of the adversaries of the Paijis, according 
to the J^gveda, are kine and corn-fields. Singing of Indra, 
a poet says 

“Craving the kine, rushing against the mountain 
led on by law, with holy-minded comrades, he broke 
the never-broken ridge of Vala. With words of might 
Indra subdued the Panis.” 

Another sage implores Indra as follows :*® 

“Give us wealth, Indra, that with might, as heaven 
o’ertops the earth, o'ercomes our foes in battle, wealth 
that brings thousands and that wins the corn-lands, wealth, son 
of strength ! that vanquishes the foeman.” 

One of the early heroes, Divodasa, who launches the 
onslaught against the Panis, is given the significant epithet of 
ri}a-cyuta, ‘canceller of debts’ : 

“To VadhryaSva, when he worships her with gifts, 
she gave fierce Divodasa, canceller of debts. Consumer 
of the churlish niggard, one and all, thine, O Sarasvati, 
arc these efl[eclual boons.”®* 
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Villagers rise AdAiNSf ciftes 9I 

16. The villagers rise against the ci fies and destro^E 
them. 

The epithet r^a-cyuta can be interpreted as meaning that 
DivodSsa released the people from the burden of debts, imposed 
by the Panis, and redeemed their kine and comlands, 
encumbered with them. This shows that the rural people, 
oppressed by the debts of the greedy usurers of the cities, 
rose in revolt against them and razed them to the ground. 
Thus, the Indus cities came to an end as a result of a 
vast social commotion issuing from the countryside and 
canalising the discontent of the village people coupled 
with the unrest of the urban classes. Some of the cities 
were overrun and others suffered a cultural degeneration. 
But no new element of appreciable signiflcance was added 
to the life in them, since the invaders belonged to the same 
culture-complex and did not represent any other cultural 
tradition. This is clear from the late phase of the Indus 
Valley Civilization attested at Rupar, Alamgirpur, Lothal, 
Rangpur, Rojadi, Amra, Bara, Bhagatrav etc. This phase, 
though continuing the same tradition, registers a general 
decadence of civic life, exhibiting an utter lack of planning 
and perspective, reflected in the location of kilns in the 
heart of the townships and the neglect of the public drains, 
characteristic of the Indus cities. Architecture also suffers 
a setback as houses begin to be built of mud bricks with 
a very limited use of burnt brick and are covered mostly 
with thatches. The overall poverty of the people is 
manifest from clay beads, terracotta bangles, parallel-side 
blades of jasper, agate and chalcedony aud spheroid or 
elliptical weights of sandstone or quartzite and the scarcity 
of metal objects Even the potter’s arts show a decline, 
perforated jars, goblets and beakers become rare, the slip 
on the pots is commonly thin and their surface is not 
uniformly treated and the painted motifs on them, mostly 
geometric and linear designs, are repetitive and not carefully 
executed.™ In some respects pre-Harappan elements 
come up, as in the incised decoration of Bara ware, which 
recalls the pre-Harrapan Kalibangan ware, and some ware 
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fr«>in sub-period II C at Rangpur. Even at Mohenjodaro 
in the late phases, brought to light by recent excavations, there 
is a deterioration of cultural standards. Dales notes that the 
animal figurines from the late levels are of a simple toy-like 
variety with little or no modelling of the body contours. 
Facial details are depicted by deep holes and carelessly 
incised lines. The unnaturally large eyes are usually 
represented by pierced clay discs applied to the head. These 
figurines contrast sharply with the beautifully modelled and 
carefully detailed animal figurines from the excavations at the 
base of the HR mound In this period some new inland 
settlements like Desalpur in Kutch, Rajadi in Central Saurastra 
and Kanasutaria and Sujnipur north-east of Lothal cropped 
up, perhaps, showing an orientation towards land routes in 
preference to waterways. The first impression, one 
has, on comparing the Late Harappan culture with its 
mature Harappan phase, is that rusticity has overpowered 
refinement and the village has triumphed over the city. 
Let us see how this development came about. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WARS AND CONFLICTS FOLLOWING THE END 
OF THE INDUS VALLEY CITIES 

I Divodsaa and hia antagonists 

One of the earliest heroes to take cudgels against the 
Pams IS Divodasa, son of Vadhryasva, a prince of the Trtsu 
family of the Bharata clan Hillebrandt* and, following him, 
Bhandarkar® have shown that Divodasa, meaning 'the 
heavenly Dasa, was himself a Dasa chief Thus, he seems 
to have fought with his own kith and km This is clear from 
the fact that on both the sides, we find an alignment of the 
Aryas and the Dasas If Divodasa is assisted by the Aryas, 
his adversaries are also allied to them If he is blessed by 
the Bharadvajas, his opponent is led by the wise Dasoni 
Thus, we have a spectacle of Arya fighting with Arya and 
Dasa lashing out against Dasa A Bharadvaja priest, 
Sunahotra, praising India, says 

For with loud voice the tribes invoke thee, Indra, to 
aid them in the battlefield of heroes Thou, with the singers, 
hast pierced through the Pams the charger, whom thou 
aidest, wins the booty. 

Both races, Indra, of opposing foemen, O Hero, both 
the Arya and the D isa, hast thou struck down like woods 
with well shot lightnings thou rentest them in fight, most 
manly chieftain 

1 H Hillebrandt Pedtfche Mytholofie I 97 ff 
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In another hymn the poet Sumitra VadhryaSva hails 
Agni as the queller of the hatred both of the Aryas and the 
D3sas : 

“All treasures hast thou won, of plains and mountains, 
and quelled the Dasa’s and the Arya’s hatred. Like the bold 
hero Cyavana, O Agni, mayst thou subdue the men, who 
long for battle.”* 

Like Divodasa, his son Sudas is pitted against both the 
Dasas and the Aryas, whom Indra and Varuna destroy as 
his helpers : 

“Looking to you and your alliance, O ye Men, armed 
with broad axes they went forward, fain for spoil. Ye 

smote and slew his Dasa and his Aryan enemies, and helped 
Sudas with favour, Indra-Varupa.”® 

Even Divodasa, whose title is Atithigva, is said to 

have been once laid low by Indra himself. The poet 

Barhaspatya Bharadvaja says : 

“This day the deed, that thou hast done, is famous, 
when thou, for him, with many thousand others, laidest 
low Kutsa, Ayu, Atithigva, and boldly didst deliver 

TDrvayana.”” 


4. 7i'y. X.69.6; 
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In this passage Ludwig tat-es the expression ‘pithupar^avah’ as 
meaning the Patthians and the Persians. Should this view be correct 
It would follow that Sudas was aided by these people. But the whole 
thing IS problematical. 
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Another poet Savya Angirasa also sings in the same 
vein as follows 

“Thou hast protected Su$ravas with succour, and 
TQrvayana with thine aid, O Indra Thou madest Kutsa, 
Atithigva, Ayu, subject unto this Kmg, the young, the mighty 

This Tnrvayana may be connected with the TurvaSa, 
who are closely associated with the Yadus, as is clear from 
the expression Turvasa Yada or Yadus-Turvm ca ® and the fact 
that both of them are said to be the recipients of the favour 
and assistance of Indra * Two passages seem to refer to an 
attack by TurvaSa and Yadu on Divodasa In B^gveda 
IX 61 2, they are bracketed with Sambara,“ the Dasyu 
chief holding the hundred forts The TurvaSa were the 
allies of the Vrcivants^^, who are said to have been defeated 
at HanyOpiya, in which Wheeler sees a reference to Harappa ** 
In the beginning these people may have fared well against 
Divodasa but ultimatety they were defeated 

In Rgveda VI 61, Divodasa is said to have fought 
with the Paravatas and Brsayas on the Sarasvati Hillebrandt 
identifies them with the Parautai of Ptolemy and the 
Barsacutus of Arrian and locates them on the Haraqaiti or 
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9 JPv , VI 20 12 
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Arghandab in Arachosia. GrUBth identifies the Sarasvatl, 
mentioned in this hymn, with the Indus. It may well be 
that Divodasa rose in the northern region, won some success 
there, which aroused other peoples in the east, resulting in 
his encounter with them. On the side of Divodasa were 
chiefs like RjiSvan, Ayu and Kutsa, and, on that of his 
opponents, Cumuri, Dhuni, Sambara, Smadibha, Pipru, Su§na, 
Vetasu, Dasoni and Tugra. J^jisvan is said to have stormed 
the hundred towns of Vangrd^® and destroyed the fifty 
thousand followers of Pipru and Mrgaya*®. Ayu is known 
to have vanquished Vesa.^’ Kutsa is stated to have shattered 
the forts of Ibilis*® and killed Susna, ‘the foe of harvest’^®. 
Divodasa is credited with the conquest of the hundred stone 
citadels of Sambara'® and killed him with thousands of his 
followers after an endeavour of forty years.'' 

2. Sud&a and hia wars 

Divodasa’s son Sudas was a famous king of the 
IJgvedic age. At first he had Visvamitra for his priest. 
Under his guidance he won a significant victory against 
Praniangad, king of Kikata, called Naicasakha, which Yaska 
interprets as ‘usuier’'^ and therefore ‘mean’.'® One success 
followed another. As the poet said : 

“When Visvamitra was Sudas's escort, then Indra 
through the Ku^ikas grew friendly.”'' 


15. liv., I. 53. 8. 
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Consequently Sudas launched on an imperial career 
conquering in all quarters. His priest exhorted his followers 
as follows : 

“Come forward, Kufiikas, and be attentive; let loose 
Sudas's horse to win him riches. East, west and north, let 
the king slay the foemen, then at earth’s choicest place 
perform his worship.”^® 

3. The enemies of Sudas 

But this expansion brought him into conflict with other 
chiefs and kings. We hear of two confederacies against 
him ; the alignment of the Ajas, Sigrus and Yak§us under 
the leadership of Bheda on the Yamuna and the rally of the 
Yadus-Turva^as, Bhrgus, Druhyus, Pakthas, Bhalaoas, Alinas, 
Sivas.Visanins, Purus, and Anus under the guidance of Simyu, 
Purodas, Purukutsa, Kavasa, etc. on the Parusni. In 
that emergency Visvamitra and his family also deserted him 
and went over to his enemies. But, undaunted by these 
difficulties, he appointed Vasi§tha as his priest and successfully 
encountered the opposition of his antagonists both on the 
Yamuna and on the Parusni. 

The enemies of Sudas appear to be his own kith 
and kin. The poet speaks of his adversaries on the Yamuna 
as follows : 

“Yamuna and the Trtsus aided Indra. Then he 
stripped Bheda bare of all his treasures. The Ajas and 
the Sigrus and the Yaksus brought in to him as tribute heads 
of horses.’’®* 

Among these peoples the Yaksus may be equated 
with the Akhaioi, known to the Greek poet Homer, or 
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the AkavaSa, who invaded Egypt under Ramses II. Later 
on, they seem to have been known as Okkaka and Ik§vaku. 

4. The Yadus and Turva^as 

As regards the other adversaries of Sudas, most 
of them represent ancient Indo-Iranian peoples. In I}.gveda, 
VIII. 6. 46. the Yadavas are mentioned with the Parsus, 
who, in all probability, stand for the people called Parthava 
or ParSava. Eleswhere they are bracketed with the Turva^a, 
who are probably the same as the TOra, who are 
mentioned with the Ariya, Sairima, Sainava, and Daha in 
the Avesta. They are counted among the Iranian people 
of the Central Asian steppes, who gave Zarathustra a 
good reception.®’ A section of them accompanied the 
Sarmatians in their westward migration north of the Caspian 
Sea and another mounted the Iranian plateau and then 
moved south-east, for, in the Abbasid period, a district in 
eastern Baluchistan in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Khanate of Qalat, bore the name of Turan.*® In the present 
century a community of Turis lived near the Suleiman 
Mountains in the upper valley of the Kurram river, immedi- 
ately to the south of the Kabul Valley. These Turis are said 
to be pastoral nomads, who migrate twice a year between the 
summer pastures in the Kurram Valley and the winter pastures 
round Qalabagh on the west bank of the Indus north of 
the Salt Range.®* 

5. The Parus and Purukutsa 

The PBrus bear a name of Indo-Iranian origin, 
which connotes the idea of abundance and multitudinousness. 
It occurs in the Avesta as pouru and in the inscriptions of 
the Achaemenian emperors as pam in this sense. In a 
passage of the Bg^eda Sayana interprets the expression 
puru to mean ‘many’ and Grilfith follows him in his 
translation : 

27. U,S. NybeiS, Die Religionen det alien Iran, pp. 237, 249-51. 
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“Of many families, who duly serve the Gods, yea, 
him, whom others also praise.”®® 

Yaska interprets PDru as ‘man’.®^ In a hymn 
the Pnrus are described as lauding Indra with their sacrifices : 

“May we, O Indra, gain by thy new favour : so 
POrus laud thee, with their sacrifices.”®* 

In another hymn Pnru is said to be the recipient 
of the special favour of Agni ; 

“When, glowing, O VaiSvSnara, for Pnru, thou, Agni, 
didst light up and rend their castles.”®® 

Their leader Purukutsa is the hero of hymns. For 
instance, the poet sings in I. 174. 2 : 

“Indra, thou humbledst tribes, that spake with 
insult, by breaking down seven autumn forts, their refuge. 
Thou stirredst, Blameless : billowy floods and gavest his 
foe a prey to youthful Purukutsa.”®* 

Again in VI. 20. 10, Indra is stated to have assisted 
Purukutsa in his wars with the Dasas ; 

“Thou hast wrecked seven autumn forts, their shelter, 
slain Dasa tribes and aided Purukutsa,"®® 
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In this verse Ludwig suggests the reading saudssjh for 
dssih and takes it to refer to the forts of Sudas, but Oldenbeig, 
Macdonell and Keith object to this view. 

In I. 63. 7, Indra is said to be fighting for Purukutsa 
and bringing gain to him : 

“Warring for Purukutsa, thou, O Indra, Thunder- 
armed ! brakest down the seven castles, easily, for Sudas, 
like grass didst rend them, and out of need, king, broughtst 
gain to PQru.”®* 

Ini. 112. 7, the Aivins are said to have guarded 

him; 

“Wherewith ye guarded Purukutsa Prsiogu— come 
hither imto us, O ASvins, with those aids.”®’ 

These references make it clear that Purukutsa was 
as much a favourite of the gods as Sudas and that in the 
beginning he scored some significant successes in the 
encounters with his enemies and thus ranked as a great chief 
of his time. 

6, The Pakthas 

Another tribe ranged against Sudas is Paktha. In 
three passages of the Rgveda. (VIII. 22. 10; VIII, 49. 10; 
X, 6 1 . 1 ), a Paktha is mentioned as a protege of the Alvins. 
In X. 61, 1, a Paktha chief is given the name TQrvayana,®* 
which may suggest a connection between the Pakthas and 
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Titras or Turvaias.** The Pakthas are the North-East 
Iranian people, known as Afghans, who call themselves 
Pakthana, Pashtana, Pathan, plural forms of the singular 
words ‘PakhtOn’ and ‘PashtCn’, in the divers dialects of then- 
language. Herodotus calls them Pakty^s and locates them 
in the fourteenth taxation district of his gazetteer of the 
Achaemenian empire, where the Bisutun inscription places the 
Harahvatiya (Harauvatiya) or the people of the valley of the 
HarahvatiS known as Arakhosia or Arachosia, Another 
name, given to them by the Greek historian, is ‘Thamanaioi,’ 
probably derived from some word like the Persian ‘daman’, 
meaning the skirt of a garment, and, by analogy a ‘borderland’ 
or ‘march’, a name still borne by the region between the 
Salt Range, the Solimauny Mountains, the Indus and Sungur 
in Upper Sind.^® The Paktyfts are also found in Anatolia. 
Herodotus groups them with the Armenioi in the thirteenth 
taxation district of the Achaemenian empire. Some place- 
names and personal names in Anatolia also throw light on 
the establishment of these people in that region. A town 
at the neck of the Gallipoli Peninsula bore the name Paktyfe 
before the end of the sixth century a mountain near 

Ephesus was called Paktyfis by Strabo,^ a Lydian, whom 
Q'rus put in charge of Croesus’s captured treasure and who 
took that opportunity to place himself at the head of a 
Lydian insurrection against Achaemenian rule, was known 
as PaktySs in the History of Herodotus.*® Toynbee suggests 
that the plural form of ‘Paktu’ was ‘Paktuk’, which lives in 
the Hellenized form ‘Paktyikfi’, and that the word 
Katpatuka’, occurring in the inscriptions of the Achaemenians 
as the name of Cappadochia, signifies the ‘Paktyfis domiciled 
in Khatti’.** Thus, we observe that the Pakthas were a 
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Wide*spread Indo-lranian people living from Anatolia to the 
Harabvati^ Valley 

7. Th« Druhyus, Bhrffusi Almas, Bhalfipas, Sivas and 
VifS^ins 

The Druhyus are mentioned with the Porus*' and 
the Yadus, Anus and Turvasas*“ Later traditions 

associate them with Gandhara *’ Mentioned with them are 
the Bhrgus, whom Kuhn and Carnoy equate with the Greek 
Phlegyai and whose name may suggest their affinity with 
the Phrygians *** As for other peoples, ranged against 
Sudas, the Almas may stand for the later Alains or Sarmatians 
They have been located to the north-east of Kafiristan by 
Zimmer The Bhalanas lived m East Kabulistan, giving their 
name to the Bolan pass, as suggested by the said scholar 
The Sivas arc the Siboi of the Greek writers, whose town 
Sivapura mentioned by Patanjah (on PmmisXitra IV 2 2), is 
identical with Sivipura, referred to in a Shorkot inscription, 
which shows tnat they inhabited this region in Jhang between 
the Iravati and the Candrabh iga ' We find Sibi as the 
name of an important station on the route from Sukkar 
to Quetta midwiy between the Bolan pass and the 
Harnai Pass The name of Siwistan, modern Sehwan, 
in Sind known in mediaeval history, is also derived from 
the locality of the Sivas Thus Sibi m Baluchistan, Sehwan 
in Sind and Sibipura in Jhang enclose a triangular tract 
of land associated with the name of the Sivas®* Subsequently, 
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they migrated to Rajasthana and settled near Chittor, 
where their coins, bearmg the legend Majihimikaya Sibi 
Janapadasa, have been found The tnbe, named VisSnin, 
probably got this name by reason of wearing a horned 
headdress or pointed helmet We have seen in an earlier 
part of this study that the aristocratic class of the Indus 
Valley people was accustomed to wear a headdress of 
horns, as is clear from the numerous representations of 
deities on seals. Even in R^veda I 33 12 Susna is 

called Srngin or horned and in VII 99 4, a Dasa chief 
is described as vrsa^ipra In the Harivam apurma {Visnuparvan 
65 15-20) we come across a reference to a tribe called 
Srngala and, in the Mahabhirata (II 47 25), we find the 
name of a people Srngin The Greeks and the Persians 
also used to wear the headdress of horns as a mark of 
social Status and divine attributes One section of the 
^akas living on the northern section of the Jaxartes, around 
and downstream fron Tashkent are called Tigrakhauda 
in the Achaemenian inscriptions in view of the pointed 
hoods worn by them On the Behistun (Bisutuii) relief 
of Dariu their chief Skunkha is shown as wearing this 
type of headdress They were the neighbours of the Soma 
drinking Sakas, called the Saka Haumavarga, located in 
Farghanah. Toynbee thinks that the mediaeval and modern 
western hood was ultimately derived from the headdress 
of these Sakas Thus, it is clear that the practice of 
wearing a homed or pointed headdress, which underlies 
the name of the tribe Visaiiin shows its Iranian origin. 

8 The Battle of Ten Kings and the victory of 
Sudls 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the 
antagonists of Sudas were Indo Iranian peoples They 
tri *d to foil the ambition of that Trtsu prince and formed 
a confederacy against him on the Paruso! We have seen 
that under Visvamitra he led victorious raids over the 
VipaS (Beas) and Sutudrl (Sutlej) ” When he was in that 
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region, the ten confedrates rallied against him on the Paru^ttl, 
and the Yaksus, Sigrus and Ajas lashed out at him on 
the Yamuna It was perhaps, the rainy season, when the 
rivers were in spate and difficult to cross But, somehow, 
under the energetic guidance of Vasis tha, Sudas succeeded 
in negotiating them, and the poet sang 

‘ What, though the floods spread widely Indra made 
them shallow and easy for Sudas to traverse ’ 

The confederates quickly tned to pounce on Sudas 
and attempted to make the Ravi fordable by digging channels 
and diverting the water through them But this device 
fell through as the swollen current of the river inundated 
their own camp and spread destruction in it®’ This turned the 
difficulty of Sudas into an opportunity He rushed to 
demolish all the strong places and wrest the seven castles 
of his adversaries ** Purukutsa the leader of the ten 
confederate people, was defeated and reduced to great straits 
Perhaps he was taken captive In that dark hour, his wife 
Purukutsani gave birth to a son, named Trasadasvu who 
retrieved the disaster of his family . 

Our fathers then were these, the seven Rsis, what 
time the son of Durgaha was captive For her, they gained 
by sacrifice Trasadasyu, a demigod, like Indra, conquering 
foemen 
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The spouse of Purakutsa gave oblations to you, O 
Indra-Varupa, with homage. Then unto her ye gave King 
Trasadasyu, the demi-god, the slayer of the focmcn.”** 

This victory converted the status of Sudas into 
paramountcy. From a very miserable condition, he emerged 
into an imperial position. Verily the poet sang ; 

“E’en with the weak he wrought this matchless exploit, 
e’en with goat he did to death a lion. He pared the pillar’s 
angles with a needle. Thus, to Sudas, Indra gave all 
provisions. 

The Aitareya Brahmana (Vll, 34. 9), remembers him 
as a great king and the Smkhayana Srauta Sutra (XVI. II. 14) 
is all praise for his generosity. But a new power was 
growing and going to eclipse him and his dynasty. It was 
Trasadasyu. 

9. The rise of Trasadasyu and the fall of SudSs 

We have seen above that Trasadasyu was bom to 
Purukutsa when he was either imprisoned or killed by Sudas. 
The Bhrgus rescued and brought up the young prince with 
great care. When he came of age, he became the head and 
front of alt those elements, who were disgruntled by the rise 
of Sudas. With his matchless bravery, irresistible drive and 
remarkable leadership, he organised them and made short 
shrift of his enemies. The Vedic poets are all praise for his 
impetuous and relentless blows on the enemy. Says the poet 
Vamadeva Gautama ; 
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‘‘Whom, as ‘twere down a precipice, swift rushing, 
each PDru praises and his heart rejoices, springing forth like 
a hero, fain for battle, whirling the car and flying like the 
tempest 

Loudly the folk cry after htm m battles, as ‘twere a 
thief, who steals away a g,irment , Speeding the glory, or a 
herd of cattle, even as a hungry falcon swooping downward 

And at his thunder, like the roar of heaven, those, who 
attack, tremble and are affrighted , for, when he fights against 
embattled thousands, dread is he in his striving , none may 
stay him 

With his might and vigour Trasadasyu succeeded in 
rehabilitating the lost glory and prosperity of the PDrus 

“From you two came the gifts in days aforetime, 
which Trasadasyu granted to the POrus Ye gave the winner 
of our fields and ploughlands, and the strong smiter, who 
subdued the Dasyus 

He shattered and captured the forts and advanced on 
the Sarasvati trampling underfoot the kingdom of Sudas or 
his successors 

‘ When, in the fulness of their strength, the PDrus dwell. 
Beauteous one, on thy two grassj banks, favour us thou, who 
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hast the Maruts for thy friends stir up the bounty of our 
chiefs 

10 The Parus become prominent antagonised 

The rise of the PQrus under Trasadasyu coincided 
with a crisis in the realm of Sudas The Jaimimya Brolimana, 
(II 390), informs us that the descendants of Sudas cast 
Vasistha’s son Sakti into the fire This naturally antago- 
nised the Vasisthas, who determined to avenge themselves 
on the Saudasas Thus, the support and guidance, of the 
Vasisthas which meant so much success for Sudas, was gone 
This obviously facilitated the task of the POrus and 
Trasadasyu 

With the liquidation of the Trtsus and their people, 
the Bharatas, the PHrus came into prominence The son 
of Trasadasyu, Hiranin, and his other descendants, Trk^i 
Tryaruna and Kurusravana, ranked as notable kings But 
new agglomerations of tribes and clans pushed out the 
Purus They are known as the Pancalas and the Kurus 
The Pancalas represented a grouping of Krivi, Turva^a, 
Srnjaya, Somaka and Kesin as shown by H. C. 
Raychaudhury 

11 The Pancalas eclipse the Parus 

The Knvis appear in the Rg\eda as settled on the 
Sindhu and the Asiknl Kasten Ronnow h^s shown that 
they were an indigenous serpent-worshipping people of the 
Indo Iranian borderlands ** The Satapatha Brahmana, 
(XIII 5 4 7), states that they represented the older name 
of the Pancalas The name o the king Kraivya Pancala, 
points to this fact 
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The Turvaias have been discussed above. They acrt 
bracketed with the Yadus, a tribe associated with the Parius. 
Zimmer identifies them with the Vrcivants, who sustained a 
defeat at HariyUplya at the hands of the Parthava prince 
Abhyavartin Cayaraana. Macdonell and Keith do not agree 
with this view but admit that the Turvaias were the allies of 
the Vrcivants. The Turvaias and the Yadus, also, seem to 
have attacked Divodasa and later fought with Sudas in 
association with the PDrus and others. But they succeeded 
in making good their escape from the disastrous battle of 
the Parusni Subsequently, in the iatapatha Brahmana, 
(XIII. 5. 4. 16) they appear as the allies of the pancalas and 
seem to have merged among them. That they were eminent 
warrior-s is clear from the reference to their numerous horses 
and about six thousand armed men. 

The Srhjayas are mentioned in the Ijlgveda as the 
allies of the Trtsus or Bharata.s and the enemies of the 
Turvaias. In VI. 47. 22-25, the Srnjaya chief Prastoka 
is praised with Divodasa. In VI. 27. 7, the Srnjaya prince 
Daivavdta is said to have defeated the Turvaias just when 
Abhyavartin Cayamana vanquished the Vrcivants In the 
Mahabharata, they are shown to be led by a prince named 
Parthava They are manifestly the same as the Sarangai 
of Herodotus. Zranka of the Athaemenian inscriptions, 
Sir-re-an-ke of Elamite records, Saraggoi of Arrian and 
DraggianS of Strrbo, whose name was borne by the region 
called Seistan in later time. In the Achaemenian inscriptions 
they are mentioned as Parthava-Zraka-Haraiva. First 
they were grouped with Parthava and then joined with 
Harahvatii. 

The Somakas are associated with the Srnjayas. In 
^gveda IV 1 5 . 7- 1 0, we come across the name of Somaka 
Sahadevya as the king of the Srnjayas. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 34. 9), he and his father, Sahadeva Sarnjaya, 
are said to have been anointed by the priests Parvata 
and Narada The word somaka is akin to haumavarga, which 
means ‘haunta (soma) drinking’ or 'hauma {soma, pressing’. In 
a note on this word, R. G. Kent observes : 

“The hauma, of course, is identical etymologically 
with Sanskrit soma, and the Avesta and the Rgvedo agree as 
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to its use. In the Avesta, it is the name of a plant, which 
may have been of the milkweed type, and of the juice, which 
was pressed out from it, the juice then being allowed to 
ferment and develop intoxicating properties, after which it 
was used as a drink by the priests or, perhaps, by other 
persons also. There is no identified Indo-European root, 
from which varga can come. The resemblance to Greek 
/ergon is unfortunately misleading, since that goes back to 
a werg with a palatal ‘g’ that gives Iranian ‘z’, as in Avestan 
varez, and old Persian ‘d’, as in Arta-vard~iya. The werg 
in haumavargs, must have had a velar or labiovelar ‘g’ at an 
earlier stage. The ‘hauma’ being a liquid, this varga may 
mean ‘pressing out’, or preparing’ or ‘using’ or ‘consuming’ 
the last word covering ‘eating and drinking’. If Greek 
Aspourgianoi represents the Iranian AspavargS, the latter 
need not mean ‘horse-eaters’, but might be ‘kumiz-drinkers’ 
i.e., drinkers of fermented mare’s milk. Then we could 
re-establish ‘AoMwa-drinking’ for haumavarga' 

Haumavarga is the epithet of a §aka tribe, called 
Amyrgioi by Greek writers, and located on the Oxus in 
Ferghanah in Achaemenian times. But in early time many 
Indo-Iranian tribes deserved this title in view of their soma- 
drinking habit. The S^fijayas and their allies may have been 
particularly notable for this practice. 

The KeSins are not mentioned in the ^gveda but 
figure in later works. In the Satapatha Brahmana (XL 8. 
4. 6) they are mentioned as a people and their king is shown 
as learning from Khandika the atonement for a bad omen at 
the sacrifice. This text and the Jaiminlya Upani^d Brahmana 
(III. 29. 1) mention a king KeSin Darbhya or Dalbhya. His 
people were the PancSlas. He was a contemporary of the 
sage Ke§in Satyakami, mentioned in the Maitrayant (I. 6. 5), 
and Taittiriya (II. 6. 2. 3.) SatMiitOs. He is said to have 
had a dispute about a ritual with a teacher named $andika. 
The Pancavifrisa Brahmana (XIII, 10. 8) attributes to him 
a saman. About KeSin, D. R. Bhandarkar observes as 
follows : 

67. Cited in Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of Hiitory, Wo). \ll, 
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"In many passages of the B^gveda, Kesin horses are 
mentioned, where the word is taken every time in the sense 
of 'possessed of a mane’. This is meaningless and tautologous, 
because every horse is possessed of a mane. Besides, in some 
texts, the word kesin occurs by itself, e.g., in Bgv^da, III. 
41.9, where also it obviously signifies a horse. Just as 
Sindhu was originally noted for horses, which were, therefore, 
called saindhava, the Kesin country may similarly have been 
the habitat of an equinine species, for which reason they were 
called Kesins. It may be further pointed out that the 
^atapatha Brahmam speaks of a people called KeSins... 
Evidently these Kesins seem to be the descendants of the 
Kassi or Kassites settled in India at the time of the Rgveda."'^ 

The Kassites, called Kashshu by the Babylonians, 
Kassi by the Assyrians and Kossaioi by Classical writers, 
inhabited that part of tlie central range of the Zagros 
mountains, which is now known as Luristan. They are 
first mentioned in the Elamite texts of the late third 
millennium B C. In the second millennium B. C. they 
penetrated into Babylonia and established the second 
Babylonian dynasty which ruled for 576 years. The first 
Kassite kings ruled in Babylonia simultaneously with the last 
kings of the first Babylonian dynasty. The Kassite kings 
were of Indo-European stock, unlike their subjects, who were 
of Asiamc origin. Bedrich Hrozny treats them as people of 
Caspian stock.®* The names of their deities recall Indo- 
European gods, e g., Buriash=Gittk Boreas, Shuriash— 
Indian Surya. Under them the horse became popular in 
Babylonia and was regarded as a divine symbol. 

Thus, we have observed that the new grouping of 
the Pancalas contained a variety of Indo-Iranian tribes, 
the Srnjayas and Somakas, which were friendly with the 
Trtsus, the Turvasas, who were hostile to them and friendly 
with the Pnrus, and the Krivis and Kesins, who were 
relatively unimportant in the age of the Rgveda. The 
Pancalas drove away the PDrus, who, after the wars and 

6S. D. R. Bhandarkar. 5om» Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture. 
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conquests of Trasadasyu, became paramount in the 
Panjab. A tradition, recorded in the Mahabharata, relates 
how the Paficalas defeated the Paurava king Samvaraoa 
and forced him to retreat with his family and attendants 
to the bank of the Sindhu, where he made Vasi§tha his 
purohita and under his guidance set out to recover his 
kingdom.’® 

12. The Kurus in the ascendant 

In the aforesai d period, the Purus and the Bharatas 
had mixed with one another. Then a new element appeared 
and gave their history a new turn. It was the Kurus, 

The Kurus, as a people, are not mentioned in the 
Sgveda. In VIII. 3. 2.12, there is a reference to 
Pakasthaman Kaurayana, a generous donor. His patronymic 
shows that his father was Kuruyana. In X. 32, 9, we find a 
mention of Kurusravaiia Trasadasyava, son of Mitratithi and 
father of Upama^ravas. X. 33.4 shows that he was dead 
by the time the hymn was composed. In X. 98. 5-7 
there is a reference to Ar^tisepa Devapi and Santanu, whom 
the aitihasikas, according to Yaska, identified with 
two Kauravya princes. Though these notices prove 

that the name Kuru was known to the composer of 
some hymns of the ^gveda, the fact that the tribe of the 
Kurus or the land called Kuruksetra is conspicuous 
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by absence in it indicates that it did not play any important 
part m that age In the Rgvedic period, m the territory 
of the Dfsadvat!, Sarasvati and Apaya, later known as 
Kuruk$etra, on account of the association of the Kurus, 
the Bharata kings are said to have kmdled the sacred 
fire” In the Aprl hymns Sarasvati is mentioned with 
Bharatl, the glory of the Bharatas In the Vajasneyt SamhUa 
the Bharatas appear m the place of the Kuru-Paficalas 
But m the Atharvaveda and the Brahmana texts, the Kurus 
become very prominent and are usually associated with 
the Pancalas They are said to be in occupation of 
the territory, through which the rivers Drsadvatl, Sarasvati 
and Apaya flowed, and which, consequently, came to be 
known as Kuruksetra ’* It was the home of later 
Vcdic culture its speech was best and purest and its 
mode of sacrifice was ideal and perfect 

Besides the Kurus, there are references to the 
Uttarakurus m Brahmana literature’* In the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII 14), it is stated that the people, living 
beyond the snowy regions, like the Uttarakurus anomt their 
kmgs for Vairajya, who, as a result, are called Virafs At 
another place in the same text (VIII 23) Vasistha Satyahavya 
IS stated to have anomted Janamtapi Atyarati, according to 
the ritual of Aindra Mahabh]$eka, who, in consequence, went 
over the whole earth and conquered it upto the oceans 
Thereupon Vasistha Satyahavya demanded his fees Atyarati 
replied that when he would conquer the Uttarakurus, he 
would confer the whole empire on him and himself become 
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a commander of his army Satyahavya retorted that the 
country of the Uttarakurus was the land of gods, which 
nobody could conquer, and, smce he had deceived him, he 
would snatch everything from him As a result, Atyarati 
lost his prowess and Susmm, son of Saibya, killed him 

13 The Uttarakurus 

In the Mahobharata, the name Uttarakuru is used m 
contradistinction to Dak$inakuru ” The distances between 
their countries can be measured from the marches of Arjuna 
described in the Sabhaparvan After crossing the White 
Mountam 0vetaparvata), he marched through Kimpuru$avar$a 
and reached the Manasarovara lake in the country of the 
Hatakas dominated by the Gandharvas From there he 
entered into the region, called Harivar$a, beyond which lay 
the land of the Uttarakurus Elsewhere, m the Epic, the 
region to the north of India, corresponding to Svetaparvata 
and Kunpurusavarsa, is called Haimavata, and the site of 
the Manasarovara lake is indicated by the mountam 
Hemaknta, beyond which is said to be Hanvar$a ’* The 
Kailasa range, running parallel to the Ladakh Range, 50 
miles behind it, is thus, the dividing line between Haimavata 
and Harivar$a Beyond Harivar$a, includmg the territories 
of Tibet, lay the idyllic and utopian land of the Kurus, called 
Uttarakuru This was the land of mystery and solitude, 
where nothing familiar could be seen‘° and it was useless 
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to wage war.®^ Yet Arjuna is said to have reached its 
frontier and conquered the northern Kurus living there.®* 

According to the Epic, Uttarakuru, lying to the north 
of the Himalayas, was a land of idyllic pleasure and bucoL’c 
beauty. Thus, it cannot be the bleak, mountainous country of 
the Himalayas. It rather represents the region to the north of it, 
watered by the Tarim and its tributaries. Chinese travellers and 
pilgrims have testified to the prosperity and richness of these 
regions and the religiosity and righteousness of their people 
and Indian writers have described their luxury, wealth and 
bliss by the terms Manikancanavarsa, Gandharvaloka etc,*® 

14. The migrations of the Kurus 

In Tibetan texts, Uttarakuru is known as Jhang- 
daminen.®* According to a Tun-huang document, entitled 
‘The Religious Annals of the Li country’, this land lay in the 
direction of the Tarim Valley somewhere in eastern 
Turkestan.®' The change of climate and inroad of sandy 
waste, perhaps, led to the dispersal of the Kurus from there. 
One of their sections reached Iran, swept through the 
corridor between the southern foot of the Elburz Range and 
the northern pasture lands in the basin of lake Urmiyah and, 
beyond that, in the steppe country in the lower basin of the ‘ 
rivers Aras and Kur, adjoining the west coast of the Caspian 
Sea. From there, they travelled on still further westward 
over the watershed between the basins of the Aras and the 
Qyzyl Irmaq (Halys) and debouched into the Anatolian 
Peninsula to settle in the region, called the Kuru Plain, 
Koroupedion, after their name, which, like its Indian 
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counterpart, Kuruk$etra. was the scene of memorable battles, 
like those between Seleucos Nicator and Lysimachus in 281 
B.C., and the Romans and Antiochus III in 190 B.C., 
which decided the fate of empires in that region Another 
detachment of the Kurus found its way to Luristan and 
joined the early Achaemenids, as is clear from the fact that 
two kings of the ParSuwai AnSan branch of the Achaemenian 
family of Iran were named Kuru. A third wing of these 
people swung to the south-east and through Bactriana and 
the Hindu Kush moved into the Panjab and occupied the 
Sarasvatl- Yamuna region. It is significant that one section 
of the Kurus, called Pratipeyas, is known as Balhika.” 
It is also likely that either there was an infiltration of people 
from Uttarakuru along the Himalayan routes, or, after the 
settlement of the Kurus in India, the tradition of their 
coming from the North-West was forgotten and a connection 
between their Indian abode and their urhelmat beyond 
the Himalayas was established through Himalayan routes 
that were regularly in use. 

The Kurus were also an Indo-Iranian people. 
Pelliot has shown that, in ancient times, the Iranian people 
lived in Chinese Turkestan. His remarks are as follows : 

“We now know that Iranian people once covered an 
immense territory extending all over Chinese Turkestan, 
migrating into China and coming in contact with the 
Chinese. The Iranians were the great mediators between 
the West and the East, conveying the heritage of Hellenistic 
ideas to central and eastern Asia and transmitting valuable 
plants and goods of China to the Mediterranean area. Their 
activity is of world-historical significance.”®® 

Otto Maenchen-Helfen has, also, shown that the 
Yue-Che, an Iranian people, were in occupation 
of the northern states of the Tarim basin long before 
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the foundation of the Ku$loa Empire, as can be 
^thered from the names of the places, Kutsi, Ku-shih and 
Kao-Chang, whidi were known to the Chinese already in the 
early Han period.®® 

15 . The decline of the Kurus and their association 
with the Painted Grey Ware 

In India the Kurus mixed and merged among the 
Paru-Bharatas and lived in association with the PancSlas. 
Later on, however, their relations worsened and the move- 
ment of other Iranian peoples from the North-West put an 
end to their supremacy. The story of the decline and fall of 
the Kurus forms the central plot of the Mahobharata. After 
the battle of HastinEpura, the capital of the Kurus is said to 
have been washed away by a flood in the Gahga, compelling 
the king Nicak?u to shift the capital to KauSambi. The 
mound of Hastinapura still shows the traces of this flood 
and, just below the flood-level in period II, we find the 
Painted Grey Ware. In that period houses were made of mud 
or wattle-and-daub and agriculture and cattle-breeding as 
well as occasional hunting were the main occupations of the 
people. Among the domesticated animals, the horse {equus 
caballus) occupied an important place. Tools and weapons 
were mostly of copper, though, in the upper levels of the 
period, iron slags are also met with. TTiis culture can be 
associated with the Kurus, who are known to be in occu- 
pation of the Hastinapura region in the period before the 
flood in the Gahga, mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER VI 

1 HE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE ARYANS AND THE ?IGVEDA 

1 The ethnic movements and cultural communica* 
tions between the West and the East through 
the north-western frontier of the Indo>Pakistan 
sub continent 

The above survey of the groupings and movements of 
peoples in the Indo Iranian region has shown that it was 
characterised by an ethnic dynamism from very early times 
The north-western frontier of the Indo Pakistan sub continent 
was not a closed wall but an artery of trade, communication 
and movemeuU of peoples There was also a cultural 
diversity among the people of the highlands deserts and 
plains which explains their frequent conflicts and antagonisms, 
and IS responsible for the various groupings and agglomera- 
tions of tribes and clans Occasionally, people from one 
direction moved mto another sometimes assuming the form 
of volkerwandermg and even an invasion In their wake, 
ideas and beliefs also travelled from one region to another 
If many near eastern values and concepts reached north- 
western India and Pakistan, some norms and traditions also 
went from there towards the west resulting in a community 
of religio cultural patterns The culture of the Mitannis in 
western Asia is an mstance in point About 1400 B C the 
Mitanni king Mattiuaza entered into a treaty with the Hittite 
king Shubbiluliuna, m which the gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra 
and the Nasatyas were cited These gods appear side by side 
and m the same order as in ^gveda, X 125 1 

“I hold aloft both Varuna and Mitra, Indra and Agni, 
and the Pair of A§vins 

2 Vedic gods in Mitanni treaties 

Here Asvina flgure m place of NasatyS and Agm is 

1 ^gveda X 125 1 
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mentioned with Indra As Thieme writes, “the first of these 
IS altogether irrelevant, the second can be looked upon as due 
to the wish to create a grammatical parallelism between the 
three'members of the group, which now appear, all three, as 
duals ”* Thieme has devoted a detailed and scholarly study 
to'tbe names of these gods in the Mitanni treaty and shown 
that they are purely Vedic “If I am right,” he writes, ‘a 
meaningful proto-Aryan series of gods, invoked as witnesses 
to^a treaty as ‘lords of the oath,’ would have been *Mitra, 
*Asura, *Vrtraghnas Disregarding the aspect of ftmction, 
we should have to reconstruct as a proto-Aryan series, that 
would correspond to the Mitanni list *Mitra, *AsuTa, 
*Indras, *Nasatyas In sharp contrast to the uncertainties, 
the discrepancies and the contradictions, that are created by 
summarily identifying the Mitanni list as a proto-Aryan series, 
the actually given — not reconstructed — Vedic chain Mura 
Voruna, Indra Asvma, fits flawlessly together in form and 
function with the Mitanni one, when the treaty-protecting 
actions of the different gods in the Veda, such as they are 
explicitly extolled by the Vedic poets, are taken to be the 
idea, around which they are grouped As treaty protecting 
gods, who watch over truth and untruth and punish 
the breach of solemnly given pledges, they make sense as 
witnesses to the Mitanni treaties As regards the numerals 
{aika, tera, panza, satta), occurring m a manual of chariot- 
racing composed by a Mitannian author, Kikkuli, Thieme 
observes “As far as s is concerned, Indo-Aryan preserves 
the old situation, while Iranian has innovated , as to aika, the 
possibility must be admitted that both *aika and *aiva were 
proto-Aryan and that the exclusive adoption of *aika in 
Indo-Aryan and of aiva in Iranian is the result of a later 
development The fact that proto Arj^an *ai and *au are 
replaced in Indo Aryan by e and o, while, in Old Iranian, they 
are preserved as ai and au, and that ai and au regularly 
appear on the Anatolian documents, e g , Kikkuh’s aika, 
is unfortunately inconclusive It is quite possible that at the 
time of our oldest Indo-Aryan records (the hymns of the 
B-gveda) the actual pronunciation of the sounds developed 

2 Paul Thieme, The Aryan Gods of the Mitanni Treaties ' 
Journal of th* American Oriental Society 80 (1%0) 303 
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from *ai and *au, spoken and written by ttw ttaditkm as « 
and o, was still ai and au. The pronunciation e and o can 
be a secondarily introduced change under the influence of 
the spoken language on the scholastic recitation.*’^ This 
negatives the view of Ghosh that the language of the Mitaxmi 
records is not Vedic® and dispells the theory of Wtist that die 
eighth mandala of the ligveda was written in Mitanni during 
the fifteenth or the fourteenth century B 

3- Vedic people in western Asia 

It is clear from the above discussion that the Mitanni 
prince Mattiuaza, his father, TuSratta, and other Mitanni 
princes spoke the Vedic speech, worshipped the Vedic gods 
and belonged to the Vedic branch of the Indo-Iranian people, 
who had gone and settled in western Asia and ruled over the 
Hurri people. The inference, usually drawn by scholars, 
that they represented the proto -Aryan people and indicated a 
stage of the migration of the Aryans into India is not 
warranted. 

4. The connotation of the term 'Xrya’ 

This brings us to a consideration of the vexed question 
of the original home of the Vedic people or the Aryans. 
There is a great deal of controversy regarding the connotation 
of Arya or Aryan. Max Muller holds that “Aryan is 
utterly inapplicable to race. It means language and nothing 
but language ; if we speak of Aryan race at all, we should 
know that it means no more than X-f Aryan speech.”® Penka 

4. Ibid., pp. 30t-2. 

5. The Vedic Age. p. 204. 

5a. R. Heine-Geldern. 'Aichaeolucical Tracea of the Vedic 
Aryans,’ Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, IV (1936) 105. 

6. Max Mailer, Collected Works, New Impression, 1898. Vol. X, 
p. 90. Some scholars hold that the Indo-European and Sino-Tibetan 
languages came from one speech family called Eurasial. Robert Shafer 
has thrown some light on this language on the basis of a study of 
sixty-four words. [Robert Shafer, ‘Earasiar, Orbis, XII (1963) 19-44]. 
If this view has any substance, it would ahow that there i« no 
warrant for holding that there was any such thing as the Indo- 
European language from the very beginning. 
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thinks that Aryan represents race and his followers identify 
them with the dolicocephahc, leptorrhine, glaucoophthalmic 
type ’ The word arya is derived from the root r meaning 
‘to move’ and, therefore, it may signify a traveller or a nomad 
as distinguished from a sedentary person ® Some ancient 
writers used the term neither in an ethnic context nor in a 
linguistic sense but took it to denote a good standard of 
character and morals If a person adhered to it, he deserved 
the commendation, conveyed by the title arya , if he devi- 
ated from It, he incurred the opprobrium, couched in the 
term anarya Both these terms were used irrespective of the 
considerations of race, language or culture For instance, 
we know that Pusyamitra 6unga, first a general of the 
Maurya monarch, Brhadratha, and after his assassination, the 
founder of the Sunga empire of Magadha, was a Brahmana, 
a champion of orthodox culture, a patron of Sanskrit scholars 
like Patanjali, a performer of two horse sacrifices and, thus, 
in all respects, a true embodiment of Arya culture, as it was 
understood and practised in India Yet, the great man of 
letters, Banabhatfa, calls him anarya (un-Aryan), obviously, 
because he committed the dastardly act of assassinating his 
master, Brhadratha on the occasion of an inspection of a 
military parade ” It is quite patent that in this context the 
word arya does not and cannot refer to any cultural category 
or racial affinity and simply means a roan of good character 
and conduct 


Schc Urg have tried to reconstruct an hypothetical Indo 
Eutopean lanjluage on the basis of linguistic eq lations based on 
the data of existing languages and for nulate the cultural traits o 
Its speakers from Us standpoint But this method is very unsatis 
factory, since by it one would conclude as A B Keith remarked 
that the Indo Europeans knew buttei but not milk snow and feet 
but not tain and hands 

7 Originer Aricae, 1883, p 6 

8 M Moniez WiUiamt, Sansbrt English Dtcttonary p 152 

9 Bonabhatta Hartacarita UcchvBsa VI iTrtvandrum Sanskrit 
Series No 187 p 301 
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5. Current theories about the home of the Aryans 

Modern scholars differ on the identification and specifi- 
cation of the original home of the Aryans or Indo-Europeans. 
Penka thinks that Scandinavia was the cradleland of these 
people Kossmna first believed that the Indo-Europeans were 
the creators of the civilizations of the basin of the Danube, 
but, after 1909, associated them with the megalithic Nordic 
civilization originating in Scandinavia According to him 
their original home was southern Scandinavia, Denmark and 
northern Germany They represented a fusion of the 
dolichocephalic people of Ellerbeck and the brachycephahc 
people of Dobbertin and their direct descendants are 
the Germans In his view, the Indo-Europeanisation of 
central Europe and adjoining territories resulted from three 
expeditions of these people, the first bringing bottles of 
detachable necks {kragenfia^chen) and funnel-necked beakers 
(trichierrandbecher), the second spreading the spherical 
amphorae {kugelamphoren) and the third propagating the 
corded ceramics (schmrkeramik) and the battle-axes” 
Sprockhoff agrees with Kossmna that the megalithic Nordic 
civilization represents the origin of the Indo-Europeans but 
extends their home further to the east and west of Germany 
Penka, Wilser, Lapouge, Gobmeau etc identify them with 
the blond dolichocephalic people of fair complexion and blue 
eyes found in northern Europe Rechc, Schulze, Gunther, 
Schuchhardt and the scholars of the ‘Nordischer Ring’ hold 
that the dolichocephalic Nordics stand for the Indo-Europeans 
from the point of view of race, language and culture Some 
linguists and archaeologists also support the thesis of the 
Germanic origin of the Indo-Europeans. Herman Hirt holds 
that the land to the east and west of the river Vistula, including 
Germany and some parts of eastern Europe, where the Slavs 

10 Penka op. cit , p 56 

11 G Kosainna 'Der Urgprung der Urfinnen und der Urindo- 
geimanen und ihte Ausbreitung nach dem Osten Mannus, l-II 
(1911) Vrsprung und Verbreitung dtr Germantn in vor und fruhgeschi 
chlliche Z^it, (Leipzig, 1934) 

12 E Sprockhoff Zur Entstchung der Germanen Festschrift 
Hirt (Heidelberg 1936), pp 255-74. Die nordiicbe Megalithkultur,' 
Handbuch der Vorgtschtchte Dtutschlands, (Berlin, 1938). 
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and the Lithuanians of the Baltic group lived in ancient 
times, constitutes the original home of the Indo-European 
speech ** Kretschmer shows that during the neolithic age 
the Indo-Europeans, living in northern and central Europe 
and speaking one proto Tndo-Germanic language, divided into 
two groups, represented by the striped and corded potteries, 
that are found in the Daiiubian regions and central Germany, 
respectively.’^ Meillet says that the speakers of the Indo- 
European language occupied the northern regions of Europe 
or the borderland of Europe and Asia near the Baltic.’^ 
But he adds that they comprised people of distinct races, 
who either mixed with each other or Jived in close proximity 
and juxtaposition. Childe first thought that the Indo-Europeans 
moved from the steppes and the country of ochre sepulchres 
towards central Europe, but later held that the Nordic 
cultures of Jutland and central Germany were older than thn. ■ 
ochre sepulchre culture of the steppes and thus represent the 
earliest stratum of the Indo European civilization. Again, 
he shifted the cradle of the Indo-Europeans to the central 
Asiatic steppes, but, dissatisfied with this position, regretted, 
in a posthumous publication, his effort to overemphasize 
the role of Asia and underestimate that of Europe in the 
dissemination of these people.’® 

Some scholars place the original home of tlie 
Indo-Europeans in central and eastern Europe. H. Schmidt 
locates It on the lower Danube, De Michchi in Hungary 
and Giles in the area which is bounded on its eastern 
side by the Carpathians, on its south by the Balkans, on 
its western side by the Austrian Alps and the Bdhmer Wald 


13. FeslicJirift H. Hirt, (Heidelberg, 193f) , Die Indogermantn, 
vol. t p. 183. 

14. P. Kretechmer, 'Die vorgriechiochen Sprach und Volksschi- 
chten,' Ghtta, XXVIIl (1910)84-218; (1943) 231-278. 

15. A Meiltet. Aperfu d'une histmre de la lange grccqui (2nd 
edition, 1920), pp. 8-9. 

16. V Gordon Childe, The Arvans. (New York 1926). The Danube 
in Pre-hislcry. (Orford, 1929). Pre-kistorte Migrations of Europe, 
(Oslo-London, 1950); in The European Inheritance, ed. Sir Erngt 
Barker (1954) ; 'Retrospect’ Antiquity, Vol. XKXll (1958). 
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and on the north by the Er^birge and the mountains, which 
link them up with the Carpathians, that is, the country 
now called Hungary, Austria and Bohemia.^^ Bosch-Gimpera 
says that the Indo-European people emerged from the 
ethnic groups of central Europe in the neolithic period, 
probably in the fifth millennium. One of these groups, 
occupying the present Czechoslovakia and the neighbouring 
regions, produced the Danubian culture, and another, living 
on the Polish Plateau and the Pontic region, developed an 
analogous culture complex. As a result of contacts and 
mixtures with other peripheral peoples, the various 
ramifications of the Indo-European peoples came into 
existence.’* Wilke thinks that the eastern Danubian 
civilisation, characterised by painted pottery of the type 
of Cucuteni-Tripolye, was the cradle of the Iranians, among 
whom he includes the Thracians.’* Krahc calls the 
people of central Europe ‘alteuropaisch’ and considers 
their language the ancestor of the Indo European languages.*® 
Pittioni holds that the culture of urn-fields spread from 
the basin of the Danube through the Illyrian civilisation 
of Lusace, and Pokorny associates it with the archaic 
Indo-Europeans, whom he locates in the wide stretch of 
land between the Weser and the Vistula and beyond these 
upto White Russia and Volhynia.*’ Whatmough shows 
the prevalence of Indo European languages in soutliem 
Balkans and the region, lying to the north of it, from neolithic 


17 P Giles, 'The Aryans’, Cambridge History of India, Vol. 
I, p. 61 ; 'Indo-Europeans’, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol XII. 
p. 266. 

18 P. Bosch-Gimpera, Les /ndo-Europden*: Problemes ArchiclogU 
ques. translated into French by R. Lantier (1961), p. 265. 

19 Ibid., p. 25. 

20. H, Ktahe, 'Indogermanisch and Alteuropbisch’, Saeeulum. 
VIII (1957) 1-16. 

21. Pokorny, ’Substrattbeorie and Urheimat der Indogerioanen’, 
Mitteilangen der Anthrooologischen Gesellschafz, LXVl 11936)69-91’ 
Pittioni, IVeiner Bietruge zur Kulturgezchichte and Linguistik 
(1936) p. 531. 
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times.” Antoniewicz traces the homeland of the Indo* 
Europeans in the Ukranian steppes and central Europe, 
especially in the territories where the globular amphorae 
and the corded pottery are found. From the mixture of 
the Ukranian and Caucasian peoples grew the Balto-Slavs 
between the Vistula, the Dvina and the upper Dniepr,” 
Gara^anin opines that in the Balkans the Indo-Europeans 
are the bearers of the cultural tradition from the very 
beginning upto the bronze age.” 

The problem of the origin of the Indo-Europeans 
is also discussed by Italian scholars from the standpoint 
of the history of their country Laviosa-Zambotti attributes 
the introduction of the Indo-European language in Italy 
to the Vucedol culture spreading from the Adriatic to the 
north. Pareti finds an ancient Indo-European wave among 
the indigenous aeneolithic people and a recent wave among 
the cremation practising population of the iron age. It 
is held that the Terramaricoh of the Po Valley, who 
cremated their dead and deposited their remains in cinerary 
urns, represented the Indo-Europeans. However, Patroni 
insists on ihe persistence of the native character of the 
Italians right from the neolithic upto recent times. He 
refuses to accept that the introduction of the Indo-European 
idiom was the result of the immigration of one or more 
peoples into Italy. In his view, it came about through a 
transformation of the indigenous language as a result of 
divers contacts. Rellini dismisses the theory of the advent 
of the bronze age in the wake of the invasion of the 
Terra mancoli. According to him, they represent a regional 
development of the Po Valley, contemporaneous with the 


22. J. Whatmough. 'Gaulish', Festschrift F- Zouss (Dublin, 
1955), pp. ; Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LX (,1951) 

175-85. 


23. W. Antoniewicz, "Das Problem der Wanderungen der 
IndogermaniBChen Uber die poluischen and ukrainischen Gebiete’, 
Festschrift H. Hirt IHeidelberg, 1936). 


24. M and D. Garadanin, Kajesicka] pripadanost 
ptastanovnistvd Balkana’. Glasinka Zemaljskog Museta 
(1957), pp. 201-16, ‘O problemu lanog bionzanog dob. 
SibiiiiBosm* /M.. (1958), pp. 5-19. 
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growth of an Apennian civilisation in the peninsula, spurred 
by contacts with the eastern Mediterranean world. 
PoUottino holds that it is impossible to identify the Italians 
with the invaders from the north. As for the Etruscans, 
Ugo Antonielli, following Edouard Meyer, takes them to 
be the antocdithonous people of Italy, who created the 
Roman civilisation. Devoto says that the whole concept 
of the Indo-Europeans is a myth, since from earliest times 
Europe displays a variety of social and cultural types.®® 

A group of scholars considers South Russia as the 
original home of the Indo-Europeans. Schrader, Myres, 
Comoy, Burrow etc. follow this view and Peake and Childe 
see in the ochre sepulchres of the Russian steppes the 
traces of the movements of the Indo-European peoples.** 
Trager and Smith hold that about 3000 BC., an Indo- 
Hittite people lived in South Russia. Towards 2500 
B.C. the Hittites separated from the main stem and settled 
in Anatolia, about 2300 B.C. the Armenians branched off 
from the main body, about 2200 B.C. the Indo-lranians and 
the Greeks detatched themselves from the parent people, 
about 1 500-1 000 B.C. the southern (Italic) and western (Celtic) 
groups crystallised and about 800-500 B C. the Germanic 
tribes seceded from the Balto-Slavs, while, about the 
Christian era, the Balts and the Slavs became separate. Hawkes 
thinks that the Indo-Europeans and their original dialects 
belonged to the region between the Baltic and the Northern Sea, 
on the one hand, and between the Black Sea, the Caucasus and 
the Caspian, on the other. It was between the Caucasus and 


25. For a discussion of this matter see G. Devoto, ‘II problema 
indo-euiopeo come problema atorico' Romana, Vol. V (19411. No. 
6 ; M. Pollottino, ‘Le origtne storiche del popoh italiani.’ Relazion:, 
Stona de I' Anitchtta, (X Congiesso Inteinazionale di scienze storiche, 
Roma, (1934) pp. 1-66 ; P. Laviosa-Zambotti, Le piu anticAe culture 
agricole eurapee, (Milan, 1943) 

26. O. Schrader. Reallexicon der indogermamsche Sprache, (1901); 
Sprachvergleichung undUrgeschichte, OSOdy. T. Burrow. The Sanskrit 
Language, p. 30; A. Coinoy, Les Indo~Europeens (Louvain, 1921). 
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eastern Europe, m the the south of Russia, that the cradle of 
these people has to be sought *’ Schachermeyr says that 
in the palaeolithic age the Indo Europeans are attested m 
the south of the U S S R At the beginning of the neolithic 
period they broke into many branches and dispersed in 
many directions According to Soviet archaeologists, 
like Brjussow, the formation of Indo European goes back 
to the mesolithic period or the beginnings of the neolithic 
and It attained its maturity m the fifth or fourth millenmum 
BC 


Another group of scholars seeks the home of the Indo- 
Europeans m Asia Mmor Suggesting this view. Feist has shown 
that the Ge mans were originally a non-Indo European people 
speaking a non-Indo European language It was later that they 
adopted and assimilated the Indo European language as a 
result of divers influences ® Forrer thinks that the Hittite or 
Kanesic language has simpler constructions than the 
Indo European and the Luwic and Tabalic speeches, 
corresponding to the Hittite hieroglyphic have less comphcated 
forms than it According to him these three languages 

of Asia Minor are the most ancient forms of the Indo 
Germanic speech group Hrozny holds that about 
2300 BC the Luites entered Anatoha from the north 
and were followed four hundred years later by the Hittites A 
branch of the Hittites created the Indus Valley Civilisation 
in the Saptasindhu region in the first half of the second 
millennium B C A few centuries later, the Vedic Aryans 
came and supplanted them 
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Other scholars place the Indo-European urheimat 
further to the east Koppers holds that there are two 
components of the language and ci\rihzation of the Indo- 
Europeans Uralo Altaic— a dohchocephalic, horse-nding, 

nomadic people, having a patriarchal organisation, —and 
Caucasians— a brachycephalic, agriculturist and cattle-breeding 
people having a matriarchal society He has also shown 
that the horse-sacrifice among the Indo-Europeans has 
some proto Turko Mongolian features ** Benveniste says that 
Tukharian belongs to the most archaic stratum of the Indo- 
European languages The speakers of this language 
came from the north of the Carpathians and spread upto 
the mouth of the Don near the Finno-Ugrian peoples 
Broadly speaking, the domain of the Tukharians spread 
m the steppes from the south-east of Russia upto the Ural 
or, more precisely, between the Dmepr and the Ural He 
also admits the possibility that the Indo-European homeland 
lay further to the east in the steppes of the Kbirghiz 
Linguistically speaking, Tukharian lies at the centre of the 
Baltic, Slav, Greek, Thraco Phrygian and Armenian 
languages Hittite also branched off from it “ Brandestem 
thinks that the north western Khirghiz steppe to the south 
of the Urals represents the first home of the Indo Europeans 
From there the Indo Iranians first seceded and migrated 
to the east , the remaining stock, called Late Indo European, 
later broke up into many branches which moved west 
He bases his views on applied semasiology, according to 
which the home of the Early Indo Europeans must be in 
the steppeland ar the foot of a mountain range which 
corresponds with the situation of the Khirghiz steppe** 
Eickstedt locates the early home of the Indo-Europeans 


32 W Koppeis Pferdeopher and Pferdekult det Indogermanen . 
D»e Indoiermanen und Germanenfrage, (Vienna, 1936) pp 279 412 

33 E Benveniste Tokbatien et Indo Euiopden', FetUchnft 
H Htrt, (Heidelberg 1936) II pp 227 40 Les Indo Europdena et 
le peuplement dc 1’ Europe Revue de Synthise Htstorique, XVII 
(1939) 16 18 

34 Brandestem Dte true tndogtrmantschf Wandtrung, 
(Vienna. 1936) 
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m Kazakhistan and Nehnng says that it extended upto 
South Russia and Ukraine where the Tnpolye culture is 
their first manifestation ** 

Many scholars place the orginal home of the Indo- 
Europeans in Asia Manja Gimbutas holds that the lower 
Volga area, around the sea of Aral in Uzbekistan and 
m Kazakhistan to the Altai mountains, is the land of Aryan 
origins and the Eurasian Kurgan culture, which developed 
there, is the first manifestation of their socio-cultural 
evolution She observes that the Kurgan elements 
fully correspond with the early stratum of Indo European 
words concerning social structure, pattern of habitation, 
architecture (small rectangular timber houses), economy 
(predominantly stock breeding and farming on a small scale) 
and religion (horse sacrifice, sun symbolism etc ) The 
huge kurgan near Maikop in the Kuban Valley 
shows that the people, buried there, were dolichocephalic 
with rather low foreheads and pronounced supra-orbital 
ridges These tombs contained enormous masses of 
gold and silver showing that the chieftains, buried there, 
plundered widely m the rich plains of Armenia, Cappa- 
docia and even Mesopotamia 

Dandekar thinks that the urheimat of the Aryans was 
somewhere in the steppes between the Altai and the Urals, 
extending, perhaps from Khirghizistan to South Russia, and 
their secondary urheimat was tlie Choresmian and Oxus 
regions where the Iranians separated from their main body, 
which then split up in two branches one, called the Mitanni, 
movmg westward and the other, representing the Indo 


35 Nehnng Sttidien zur indogermamtchen KuUur und 
Urheimat pp 27 59 61 and 227 

36 Marija Gimbutas The Prehist ry of Eastern Europe 

/ Mesolithic, Neohthtc and Copper Age Cultures in Russia and the 
Baltic Area (Haivard Univeisity Bulletin No 30 Cambridge 
Mass 1956) 

37 Marija Gimbutas The Indo Europeans Archaeological 
Problems American Anthropologist LXV no 4 (1963) 27 
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Aryans, trekking down into India ** Heme-Geldcrn traces 
the movements of the Aryan war-bands from the Caspian 
upto Anau m Russian Turkestan He thinks that traces of 
intercourse between northern India, Persia and Transcaucasia 
have been found in Hissar IH and Turang Tepe in North 
Persia In his view, copper forks, disc-headed pins raquet- 
pins, double-animal-headed protomes and daggers or spear- 
heads with stop and crooked tang belong to the people who 
created that culture The axe-adze with shaft-hole from the 
upper levels of Mohenjodaro resembles those found at 
Turang Tepe, Hissar, Assur and Maikop Likewise, the 
trunnion celt, the antennae swords and the harpoon heads 
from different Indian sites are of foreign origin We have 
examined the views of Heinc-Geldern at another place in this 
book (pp 73-4) and need not repeat that discussion Suffice it 
to say that they do not conclusively establish the fact of Aryan 
invasion in India Of similar stamp is the doctrine of 
Gordon that the debris of Shahi Tump, Jhukar, Jhangar and 
Cemetery H of Harappa and the remains of Giyan II, Hissar UI 
and Sidlk IV contain the traces of Aryan invasion We have 
already seen that the Jhukar, Jhangar and Cemetery H cultures 
do not correspond to the so-called Aryan invasion We may 
add here that at Giyan II and Hissar III, the funeral rite 
consisted of inhumation rather than cremation, whereas the 
so-called Indo-Aryans mostly practised cremation, though they 
were not ignorant of burial or even exposure, as the 
Athanaxeda (XVII 2 34) shows 

Brunnhofer, Husing and Hillebrandt think that the 
Vedic Aryans reached India by way of Iran and on their way 
lived for some time in the frontier regions of Iran and Turan, 
where they came into contact with the Parthians, Dahae and 
Parnians Ghirshman suggests that the later inhabitants of 
prehistoric Sialk, the people, whose dead are buried m 
graveyard B, may represent the first tribes of the Aryans to 
invade the Iranian borderland.** 


38 R N Odndekar, ‘The Antecedents and the Early Begtnningt 
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Edouard Meyer places the Indo-Europeans in the east 
and observes that with the discovery of new languages like the 
Kuchean “the old view, which makes the Indo-Germans come 
from Asia, has gained in force. We come to admit for the 
habitat of the Indo-Germans. both of tht ^atam and the Centum 
groups of languages, the possibility of a situation more 
removed to the east than one has supposed. They would 
have come, like the Huns, Turks and Mongols, from the 
great plateau of central Asia The analogy of ancient modes 
of burial of the Aryans and the Mongols proves it this way. 
The Centum people and a part of the ^atam people have 
pressed towards the west across the steppes of the Aral and 
the Caspian ; another part of the ^atam people, Indo- 
Iranians, turned towards the south, whereas their parents, 
the nomadic Scythians and others, developed in the steppes 
near them. A fraction of the Centum people, remain ing 
behind, survived among the Tukharians.”^® Meyer considers 
the Pamirs to be the hub of the home of the Indo-Europeans. 

Schmidt holds that the Indo-Europeans originally 
belonged to Turkestan and adopted the horse from the region 
to the south of the Altai. They penetrated into Europe in 
three waves : in the first, bringing the horse as the animal for 
slaughter, in the second, bringing it as the animal to drive the 
cars and, in the third, bringing it as the animal of riding. The 
second wave brought the Aryans to Asia Minor and the 
Achaeans to Greece about 1800 B, C. and the third spread 
the Celts, Illyrians, Italians and Germans in the plains of 
Europe in the latter half of the second and the first half of 
the first millennium B. C.*" Examining the views of Schmidt, 
Hancar says that it was only in the second millennium B. C. 
that the horse was ridden or yoked to battle-cars in the whole 
of the Near East. In his view, it is wrong to think that the 
Indo-Europeans had any particular association with the horse. 
Hius, he considers the horse as quite irrelevant to the Aryan 
problem.*’ 


40. E Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums I, 1, section 569. 
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Poisson places the origin of the Indo-Europeans to the 
east of Europe*® and Hubert locates them in Turkestan.** 
Moret thinks that they came from Bactriana, J. de Morgan 
holds that their urheimat was Siberia, Harshe says that they 
first lived in. the region of the Altai mountain, which repre- 
sents Mount Meru of Indian mythology,*® Tilak calls the 
Arctic region their place of origin** and Pargiter gives this 
credit to Tibet.*' 

The above survey of the current theories about the 
Indo-Europeans and their homeland, brief and sketchy as it 
is, shows wide divergences among the views of scholars 
regarding this subject. Ranging from Scandinavia upto the 
Altai mountain and from the Arctic ocean upto Tibet, they 
bring into bold relief the insuflSciency of evidences and the 
uncertainty of conclusions based upon them. Hence some 
scholars have begun to look askance at this whole issue 
treating it merely a myth and shibboleth. Milojcic questions 
if anything like an original Indo-European race and cul- 
ture ever existed and holds that the Indo-Europeans represent a 
hypothetical conception of the philologists, for archaeology 
shows them as a m6Iange of varied, if not heterogenous, 
elements. Sturm also states that the Indo-Europeans cannot be 
identified with any single civilization and reveal the mixture 
of two ingredients : agriculturists and cattle-breeders and 
herdsmen and hunters, producing a variety of cultural types. 
Devoto exposes the Indo-European myth and Laviosa- 
Zambotti describes these people as amorphous Eurasian 
nomads, spread and dispersed across the steppes, without any 
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particular concentration developing a pre-agricuUural econo- 
my resembling that of the Finno Ugrians Feist writes that 
"upto this day it is impossible to specify the exact situation 
of the original seat of the ethnic stock of the Indo Germans 
with the help of linguistic parallels 

6 The Aryan homeland in the region from the 
Sarasvati to the Aral Caspian Sea 

While considering the Aryan problem we should start 
from some facts which are commonly admitted Everybody 
concedes that the Rg eda is the oldest surviving literature 
of the Aryans and has the large t number of vocables found m 
the Aryan languages It preserves no reminiscence of the 
Aryan homeland away from the Saptasindhu region on the 
other hand it regards this region as the sacred land created by 
the gods {devakrtayom or devxx n tade a) oi this ground 
A C Das concludes that the origi lal cradle of the Aryans 
was Saptasindhu which included the beautiful valley of 
Kasmlra on the north and Gandhira on the west Its 
southern boundary was the Rajputana Sea and the eastern 
boundary the eastern Sea covering the Gang'^tic trough By 
Saptasindhu he means the land watered by the rivers Sarasvati 
Satadru Arjikiya or Vipal Parusni Asikni Vitasta and 
Sindhu Two of these rivers namely the Sarasvati and the 
ArjikiyS (the old Vipas) were subsequently dried up and 
became insignificant when Saptasindhu came to be called 
the Panjab or the Land of Five Rivers In fact the 
Rgveda shows the Aryas settled m that land and does not 
give any hint of their having come there from any other 
country The Vedic people describe their settlement m the 
Sarasvatt region as the clinging of a child to her mother s 
breast and pray that they may not have to go away from her 
banks Guide us Sarasvati to glorious treasure refuse us 
not thy milk nor spurn us from thee Gladly accept our 
friendship and obedience let us not go from thee to distant 

49 V dt note 23 above p 128 
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cooatms*^ Hoioe, besides Das, Gai^InStha Jba and 
K M Muadu hold ttet the ongmai home of the Yedtc Allans 
was NorA India “ 

To dub this clear evidence dubious on the ground of 
vague conjectures and argumenta ex silentio, as the absence 
of any reference to rice or salt or tiger or elephant, does not 
carry conviction But there is some proof of the fact diat 
the original home of the Aryans extended beyond the Indus 
and embraced a larger part of the Iranian world The Vedic 
people were in occupation of eastern Afganistan, as the 
references to Kubha or the Kabul, the Krumu or the Kurum 
and the Gomati or the Gomai in the Rgveda show In ancient 
tunes the country, called Anand bounded on the east by the 
Indus, on the south by the Indian Ocean from the mouth of 
the Indus to the Persian Gulf, and on the west by an imagmaiy 
line, drawn from the Caspian Gates to Carmania, was peopled 
by the Arioi, living side by side with the Drangai, as Strabo 
informs us ** Kalhana designates this region by the name 
Aryanaka where King LahtSditya Muktapida was said to have 
met his death as a result of excessive snowfall *' The Aryans 
of Iran call their homeland EranveJ or Atryamm Vejd Vahviya 
Dathyaya Vahvl is the same as Vahi or Valhi and denotes 
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tbe river Oxus. In ancient times 'the Oxm discharged into 
the Caspian Sea. It filled the depression of Sarykafiiysh, 
flowed through the bed of the Uzboi, south-east of the g&p in 
the Balkhan hills, over 100 miles south-east of Krasnovodsk, 
and fell into the Caspian opposite the group of islands called 
Ag^ryrtcha. The expression Vejd VahviyU Dathyaya signifies 
the lower course of the Oxus, marked by the bed of the 
Uzboi, for here the river torrentially sallies forth and over- 
flows its bounds (the idea of vej6 or vega). In the Arsacid 
and Sassanid penods Airy mam Vejd did not mean a distinct 
region but a mythical homeland lying in the Doab of the 
Vahvi and the Ranha which first signified the Volga and later 
referred to the Araxes or the Jaxartes,®* This region was 
deemed to have been bounded by the Zrayo Vurukrtam which 
has been identified by Bartholomae with the Caspian Sea, 
including not only the present sea of Aral and what is now 
the intervening desert but extending still further to the east to 
a distance not yet clearly determined. In Yait, V. 9.17—19, 
HoSyanta is described as the king of this region before Yima. 
According to the Vendidad (I. 3), Yima organized a migration 
of people to the hospitable south to avert the calamity of 
winter and the pressure of population. Thus, it is clear that 
the region upto the shore of the old sea, encompassing the 
Caspian and the Aral, formed part of the Aryan homeland. 

It is also likely that some tribes, going by the name of 
Aryan, also lived from north of the Aral Sea to the basin of 
the Don. They came to be known as the Alani. In Mongol 
times the true land of the Alans was in the eastern Caucasus, 
but this name was often extended to a region north-west of 
the Caspian Sea. Pelliot writes about these people as 
follows ; — 

“It seems that ‘Alan’ represents the original name of 
the Iranian confederation. It is well-known that the 
Caucasian Ossets are so called by their neighbours, but that 
they called themselves ‘Iron’, i.e., Iranians, from the same 
root as ‘Aryan’. Beyond Sogdiana, Herodotus speaks of 
the Scythian Areioi, where the Acbaemenid inscriptions 
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mention the Haraiva. Now Gauthiot {Grammaire sogdiemie, 
III) has already remarked that, according to a law discovered 
Ijy Andreas, *-ry-become-l-in the language of those northern 
Iranians, so that these tribes, called originally ‘Arya’, became 
normally Ala-, Alani (the same has been said since by 
Marquart himself in W. Dogcn, Uhter fremden Vdlkern 
(1925) pp. 380-1); their name is the same as the native 
name 'Iron” of the Ossets.”®’ 

It appears that either these tribes lived in the said 
region from the very beginning or they migrated there in 
later times. 

Besides the said tribes, some peoples of the same 
stock lived in Chinese Turkestan especially in the Tarim 
basin. They were known as the Uttarakurus. Later on, the 
people, living there, were called TukhSras and ^kas. It is 
likely that the Iranians remembered them as Tura or Turanians. 
Since they were often hostile to their kith and kin, settled in 
Iran, and even represented a lower stage of culture than 
theirs, they were also dubbed as AnerSn or Unaryan It is 
how known that these people spoke an A^an dialect of die 
Centum group, as opposed to those of the ^tem group, used 
by the Indo-lranians The dialects of the Centum group are 
also attested among the Hittites of Anatolia and the Achaeans 
of Greece as well as some peoples of Europe. Though a 
precise reconstruction of tribal movements in Eurasia is not 
possible, it is clear that these speakers of the dialects of the 
Centum group had some affinity with those speaking similar 
dialects in the country associated with the Tukharas. 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the region 
from the Sarasvatl upto the sea, encompassing the Caspian 
and the Aral, was the cradleland of the Indo-Iranian peoples. 
It was inhabited by a large number of tribes and clans of 
these peoples speaking a variety of dialects of the Aryan 
speeeh and exhibiting different shades of a basic culture-* 
complex. Their relations consisted of frequently changing 
associations and alliances often characterised by conflicts and 
bickerings. There were also displacements and movements 
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them from one region to another, piesentit« a 
spectacle of invasicHis and incuraons. But they had a genius 
for cultural advance, a^ich became manifest m the growdi of 
rural communities, characterised by agriculture, stodc breeding, 
industry and trade at a very eariy period. In course of time, 
these settlements headed towards urban development and 
grew into metropolitan concentrations. The Indus Valley 
Civilization was the climax of this process of economic and 
cultural evolution. But, with the passage of time, it lost its 
cohesion and solidarity, as a result of the degeneration of the 
higher classes info a ‘dominant minority* with a prosaic, 
utilitarian and money-minded outlook. They excelled in 
industry and trade and banking and amassed enormous 
wealth, as one can gather from the type of life, they led in 
cities, like Lothal, Mobenjodaro and Harappa. But their 
stranglehold ultimately proved intolerable to the rural classes 
and stirred them into a vast upsurge which put an end to the 
glory and prosperity of their cities. However, the victors 
fell out with each other and ushered in a bout of internecine 
warfare. The Bgveda, in its present form, reflects the 
atmosphere of this dash and grab, chaos and conflict, and 
struggle and scramble. 

7. The age of the ^greda 

About the B-gveda, it is important to note that it is not 
a static receptacle of knowledge, but a dynamic development 
of thought exhibiting a historical tendency. The hymns contain 
traces of the old and the new and expressly distinguish the new 
composition from the old tradition.** Often there are clear refer- 
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ences to old aad new r^s and their works.'^ Ittns, it typtm 
that the Veda, though enshrining the oldest ritual and saceidotal 
tradition and embodying the earliest religious and philosophical 
speculation of the Arya inhabitants of the Saptasindhu 
region, was revised, recast and systematised by the priestly 
families, leading the various tribes and clans of the people, 
in the period of post-Harappan time of trouble and turmoil. 
The bulk of the hymns, contained in it, underwent this process 
of redaction and editing within the span of a few genera- 
tions from Divodasa to Trasadasyu and his successors ruling 
over the Puru-Bharatas before the rise of the Kuru-Pahcalas. 

On the basis of Carbon- 14 determinations, we get 
some idea of the chronological limits of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. The Kot Diji culture stratigraphically pre- 
Harappan, may have commenced about 2700 B.C. So far, 
there is no Carbon- 1 4 determination for the early levels of 
Harappan culture, but it is clear that its end took place 
about 2000 B.C. at Kalibangan, at Lothal in the nineteenth 
century and at Mohenjodaro about 1 700 B.C.*® We are, 
therefore, not wide of the mark if we assign the final 
redaction and revision of the S^gveda to the first half of the 
second millennium B.C., though the patterns of thought and 
belief, implicit in its hymns, reflect the entire range of Aryan 
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religioits evolution and philosophical development in the 
Saptasindhu region. 

Recently K. N. Sastrihas shown that the Indus Valley 
Civilization is Vedic in character, but it corresponds to the 
Middle Vedic period, represented by the Atharvaveda and the 
tatapatha Brahmana, rather than the Early Vedic period, 
reflected in the ^gveda. To quote his words : “A review of 
the whole problem, as set forth above, tends to point to the 
inference that the conditions of life, envisaged in the Atharva- 
veda, are very much in accord with those under which people 
lived in the Indus Valley some five thousand years ago. 
From this investigation it would appear that the BE^eda is 
much older than the Indus Civilization.”** 

K. N. Sasfri bases his aforesaid view on the absence 
of the reference to wheat, tiger and the aivaitha tree, 
prominently known in the Indus Valley Civilization, in the 
Bgveda, and the close parallelisms between many ideas and 
rituals of the Indus Valley people and those mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda. For instance, he shows that the bull, 
peacock, lotus, asvattha and hmi were associated with the solar 
world and believed to help the spirit of the dead person 
{preta) to attain to that sphere in the Indus Valley age. The 
sanctity and divine character of these animals and plants are 
laid down m the Atharvaveda and the ^atapatha Brahmana. 
These texts have a clear cut conception of the divine origin 
of these celestial trees and relate stories of their emergence 
from the sacrificial fire in consequence of which they were 
regarded as yajuovacara or associates of srcrifice. The figure 
of the sacred tree, growing from an altar on a seal from 
Mohenjodaro, recalls the legend of its origin from the ukha 
(sacred pan) mentioned in the story of Urvasi and POruravas 
in the ^atapatha Brahmana. The ritual of sacrificing a bovine 
animal and a goat at the time of cremating a dead person, 
prevalent among the Harappans, accords with the injunction 
to sacrifice the black cow, called anustarani, and the goat, 
called paHcaudana, in the funerary ceremonial described in the 
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Atharvaveda. Likewise, the idea of offering cakes (piifdas)^ 
coUyrium, perfumes, garments, ornaments etc. to the pltfs,. 
dwelt upon in the Atharvaveda and the Gobhila GrhyasUtra, 
is attested among the Indus Valley people. As for the 
numerous seals and sealings from the Indus Valley sites, 
they are amulets and talismans (manis) for scaring away 
crocodiles, tigers, snakes, bisons etc,, or for bringing plentiful 
harvests and conferring wealth, happiness and longevity. 
On them the figures of the sacred tree, the svastika mark, 
the symbols of navagraha and other auspicious signs are 
intended to counteract the evil effects of diseases, black magic 
and other perils of life. Many of these seals bear smoke marks 
showing that incense was burnt and other offerings made 
before them by the householders. The Atharvaveda refers 
to charms and amulets which were worn on the body by 
means of thread or wire or were kept in the house as guests 
or deities and entertained with offerings of food, meat and 
wine. K. N. Sastri has given a list of 181 charms from 
this Veda and shown that the idea behind them is the same 
as we find in the Indus Valley seals. On the basis of these 
data he concludes . “If we compare the two pictures of the 
contemporary social life of the periods, as manifested in the 
works of the Indus artists and as described in the Atharvaveda, 
we cannot help feeling that a community of ideas underlies the 
two pictures. The spirit of the two cultures breathes an 
air of superstition and animistic idiosyncracies almost identical ' 
with each other.”®* “In the Figveda, too, there are references 
which clearly show that even in that early Vedic period 
beliefs in the eflicacy of charms did exist, but they were 
then in their nascent stage.”*® 

In order to examine the views of K. N. Sastri, we 
have first to note that the literary development of the 
Atharvaveda is coeval with that of the J^gveda. In some 
respects the material of the former is even older than that 
of the latter. In the words of Winternitz “the magic poetry 
of the Atharvaveda is in itself at least as old as, if not older 
than, the sacrificial poetry of the ^gveda" and “the numerous 
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pieces of the Atharvaveda date back into the same dim 
jvehistoric times as the oldest song of the I^gveda"^ Web« 
also ♦tiint-g that the hymns of the Atharvaveda are as old as 
those of the B-gveda, but the former represent the beliefs of 
the common people and the latter the views of the higher 
ftoiaiM To quote him, ‘ in the we find the people in 
a state of free activity and independence, in the Atharvan 
we see it bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of supersti- 
tion, But the Atharvaveda saiHlnts, likewise, contains pieces 
of great antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to 
die people, to its lower grades ; whereas the songs of the 
■ appear rather to have been the special property of the higher 
families.”*' As Shende has shown, in the Vedic period both 
religion and magic existed side by side and infiuenced each 
other and were sponsored by the ancient seers like Angiras, 
Atharvan, Bhrgu, Vasi^tha etc In his words, “the absence 
of any reference to the Atharvaveda in the Vedic literature 
till the Satapatha Brahmana, which mentions it, is due to the 
circumstances that the Bgveda and Atharvaveda form comple- 
ments of each other and it was not felt necessary (o separate 
them from each other ”**. But, in course of time, with the 
growth of specialisation, a hectic rivalry, bordering on 
intolerant acrimony, developed among the followers of 
the Bgveda and the Atharvaveda. The Gopatha Brahmana refers 
to an interesting episode in which the gods implored India 
to afford protection to their sacrifice, he assumed the form of 
Bgveda, Yajurveda and Sumaveda in turn, but failed to give 
adequate protection to it, then he assumed the form of 
Brahmaveda or Atharvaveda and properly protected the 
sacrifice.*’ In another passage of the same Brahmatta, it is 
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Stated tbat wben the Y^urveda aod Smmveda &iied to 

tame a horse, Atkarvaveda suoc(^ed in doiti^ iL*^ Regarding 
the chronological position of the ^gveda and Atkarvaveda, the 
consensus of opinion has been summed recently by Louis 
Renou as follows ; "U Atkarvaveda, mfiine si la date de la 
redaction a pu dtre relmivement basse, occupe dans la 
chronologie presumable du vedisme, quant a I’&laboration 
primi^e des mat^riaux, un rang qui ne le c^de nullement h 
celui du Bgveda, qu’on a mfime parfois voulu reculer plus 
haul que ce dernier. £t le paippal^a, malgrS des moder- 
nismes de langue qui peuvent fitre deconcertants, n’est siirement 
pas moins ancien en son fonds que le ^aunaka ; il lui serait 
plut6t anterieur.”** Thus, it is incorrect to say that the 
Bigveda represents an earlier stage of religious evolution than 
the Atkarvaveda. 

K.N. Sastri’s aforesaid theory should be considered 
from another point of view also. The J^gveda, as shown 
in the earlier parts of this book, draws its imageries from 
the sacking of urban settlements by rustic people. It presuppo- 
ses the existence of flourishing urton centres peopled by a rich 
trading class. When it was given its present linguistic form, 
those cities were being destroyed. If, therefore, it is believed 
that the Indus Valley Civilization flowered after the Rgvedb, 
it would mean that after the destruction of one phase of 
urban development, anodier phase of the growth of towns 
and cities made its appearance in the form of the Indus 
settlements. But archaeology gives the lie to such a 
proposition because it reveals only one phase of urban 
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evolution in the Indus VaBey region in the third miflennium 
B.C. Hie towns and cities of this period were preceded 
hy rural settlements and followed by decadence of urban 
standards. It is futile to talk of two bouts of urban 
development in India in the protohistoric perid. Hence 
it is unplausible to argue that the l}gveda, in its present 
image structure, is anterior to the Indus Valley Civilization. 
From this point of view, the theory of Sastri that this 
civilization is posterior to the J^gveda and contemporary 
with the Atharvaveda does not carry conviction. 

Sastri has nowhere shown the difference, much 
less the contradiction, between the Sgveda and the 
Atharvaveda so far as the rites and ideas of the Indus 
Valley Civilization are concerned. He has himself cited 
JSgvcdtj Vm. 13. 1 2 to show that the preta was desired to 
attain those radiant solar spheres where the lucky people, 
who performed many sacrifices like Agnihotra, found 
asylum. On burial jar no H 206 b from Cemetery H 
at Harappa also we find this radiant solar world represented 
through stars, , discs and peacocks. On another shred we 
have the solar disc composed of pipal leaves. The paintings 
on pottery covers from stratum II of Cemetery H also 
reproduce the solar orb in various designs. Thus, there 
is no warrant for holding that the Indus people believed 
in a dark or dismal hell as the abode of the dead. Thus, 
the fact that there arc some resemblances and correspondences 
between the ideological frameworks of the Indus Valley 
Civilization and the Atharvaveda is no warrant for holding 
that it is contrary to the spirit of the Ijigveda. In chapter 
2 of this book it has been shown that most of the ideas 
underlying this civilization are found in the Jjigveda. Thus, 
it is clear that the present form of the Jggveda reflects 
the period of the decline of the Indus Valley Civilization, in 
the first half of the second millennium B.C., though its 
thought currents run through the entire course of the 
cultural evolution of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent from 
the very dawn of history. 
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I. Harappa, Parallel Walla 

A view of Harappa showing the remains of buildings 
constructed on a symmetrical pattern. Such cities represent 
the asmanmayi or ayasl puras with ramparts and gates, which 
could stand long sieges, lasting for as long as one fiill year. 
Built of burnt bricks, they looked as if made of metal. In the 
l^gveda Indra is said to have poured the vials of his wrath 
on them. For discussion, see pp, 62-69 supra. 

II. Mohenjodaro, Great Bath 

The Great Bath at Mohenjodaro 39'x23'x8' with 
surrounding buildings. Round it are corridors and rows 
of rooms, perhaps, double storeyed, one having a well to 
replenish the tank, a block of eight bathrooms, each about 
9.5'x 6', with residential quarters on the upper storey. To 
the north of the bath, across the lane, is a long building 
230' X 78' which is inteipreted as the residence of a college 
of priests. The whole complex appears to have been meant 
for ceremonial baths, like the Avabhrtha, which the sacrificer 
has to take on the completion of the Soma sacrifice. For 
discussion, see pp. 48-49 supra. 

III. Lothal, The Dock 

The Dock at Lothal, 218x37 metres, trapezoid in plan, 
with brick-built walls enclosing an excavation basin. This 
basin was fed with water through an inlet channel, the excess 
being allowed to escape through a spillway. A seven metre 
wide channel connected it with the ancient course of the 
nearby Bhogavo river which, in turn, discharged into the 
Arabian Sea. It can be safely assumed that ships, weighing 
40 to 50 tons, could easily have entered the Lothal dock 
through the inlet in the western embankment even after 
the river changed its course. The builders of the dock had 
taken necessary precautions to counteract the water thrust by 
providing offsets on the outer face of the brick walk, and 
by increasing the thickness of the western wall where the 
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thrust was the greatest The waD was further supported by a 
mud bnek wharf 1 3 to 20 metres wide 

This dock indicates the seafaring and maritime 
activities of the traders inhabiting the Indus Valley cities In 
the Vedas these people are called Pants and their seafanng 
activities are refened to in the hymn to Varuna in 
Rgveda I 25 
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For a discussion of the trade relations of the Indus 
Valley people see pp 86 92 supra 

IV Mohenjodaro, Paiupati Seal 

The seal form Mohenjodaro showing the three headed 
god This god IS identified with the three headed six eyed 
god ViSvirUpa Tvastr mentioned in Rgveda X 99 6 and 
nil 19 Tvastr or Viivakarma Prajapati begets or 
incarnates himself into and becomes VisvarDpa described as 
his son In fact the father becomes the son The three 
forces of mind (manas) life {prana) and matter {vak) 
constituting the architectonics of creation are his three 
heads His epithets are sujamma and supant The two deer 
below his seat refer to Prajapati in the form of a deer 
and his daughter Usas in the form of a doe The 
wild beasts on either side of the figure show him as the 
lord of the wild animals For discussion see pp 20 30 
supra 

V Mohenjodaro, Variant Paiupati Seal 

A seal from Mohenjodaro showing a variant of the 
above figure 

VI Mohenjodaro, Another Variant 

Another variant of the aforesaid figure In it the stool 
IS omitted and the figure is apparently seated on the ground 
The headdress consists of two horn hke objects, between 
which there apjiears to be a spike of flowers A pigtail 
hangs down on one side of the head which has one face only 
m profile facing to the n^t On the left side is the 
bull 
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VII. Moheniodaro, BuH 

Seal from Mofaeiijodaro showing the InilL On the 
shoulder of the bull there is a design. On the full %urines 
from Zhob also ovoid marks are painted between the horns. 
These bovine figures can be compared with the spotted bull 
mentioned in l}.gveda I. 164. 43 and inter{»-eted as the sun 
X. 189. 1) comprehending the two principles of 
immortality and death. For discussion, see pp. 27-28 supra. 

VIII. Mohenjodaro, 3 Forms and 7 Figures 

Seal from Mohenjodaro showing the three forms and 
seven figures. They are interpreted as the three brothers and 
seven sons mentioned in I}gveda I. 164. 1. The three 
brothers are Vama-palita hotr, A§na and Ghrtapfsfha 
representing the Primeval Essence in an undifferentiated 
state, its creative agitation and craving for material form and 
its incarnation in the kingdom of living beings respectively. 
They are depicted as the goat, the person eating something 
from a vessel and the figure encased between the two twigs 
of a plant each having three leaves symbolising the trinity of 
mind, life and matter. The seven figures below stand for 
the seven-fold system of creation involving the operation 
of the seven categories of mind, life, fire, water, wind, 
sky and earth. Thus this seal depicts the idea of the 
Asyavami^asBk/a. 

IX. Mohenjodaro, Variaat of above 

A variant of the above seal. Here the goat is between 
the squatting figure and the figure between the twigs of the 
the plants on the lower part and the figures are on the 
upper part. 

X. Mt^njodato, Another Variant 

A variant of the aforesaid seal. 

XI. Mohenjodaro, Pipal Twig with Five Branches 

Seal from Mohmijodaro showing a Pipal twig with five 
branches having seven leaves above and two below and 
unicorns or snakes emOTging from it and coiling to right 
and left. The Pipal tree is the symbol of cosmic creation 
in the j^gveda. 
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XII. Mohenjodaro, Snakes following Persons 

Seal from Mohenjodaro showing two snakes following 
the persons in kneeling posture flanking the central deity. 
In Vedic terminology the serpent is both adorable and 
detestable ; as Ahirbudhnya it is praised and implored and 
as Vrtra it is despised and condemned. Agni is also 
described as a raging se^nt produced in the depth of the 
great space. In later Vedic texts Ahirbudhnya is connected 
with Agni Garhapatya. In fgveda VII. 34.16 the dragon 
is shown to be dominating the atmospheric region. He 
represents the dynamic movement of the creative process 
in nature. 


XIII. Mohenjodaro, Man and Tiger 

Seal from Mohenjodaro showing two scenes : to the 
right a person is shown as contending with two tiger-faced 
persons, who have plucked out two trees, and to the left 
a person on a tree is shown to be repelling a tiger, which 
looks back while retiring. The tiger represents nature in a 
wild, gross and selfish aspect. In the I^gveda (I. 80. 7 ; V. 
29. 4) a wild beast is identified with a demon. He stands 
for disorder, chaos and statis. On the other hand, the 
tree signifies the ordered and dynamic evolution of nature. 
The figure atop the tree, forestalling the tiger, who casts 
covetous eyes on it even while retiring, represents the 
symbolism of the opposition of order and disorder in nature. 
The forces of order repel the elements of disorder, yet the 
latter pose a perpetual challenge before them. As for the 
figure to the right, the tiger-faced demons have uprooted the 
trees, showing that disorder has overpowered order ; but the 
spirit of nature contends with them with both hands. In a 
way, we may say that the two scenes complement each 
other. On the right side, the tiger faced demons have 
uprooted the trees or disorder has pounced upon order and 
the spirit of nature struggles with them. On the left side, 
the spirit of nature succeeds in transplanting die tree and 
repelling the tiger showing that order has again triumphed 
over disorder. But the fact that the tiger looks back, while 
retiring, shows that the danger is not yet over. After all 
nature is a perpetual process of challenge and response. 
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XIV- Harappa, Human Sacrifice 

Seal from Harappa showing a human sacrifice as part 
of a fertility cult. A nude woman is shown seated on the 
ground with her arms uplifted. Before her stands a man 
with a sickle-like knife in one hand, and, perhaps, a bow 
in the other, obviously to immolate her. Here we find a 
picture of the primitive agricultural ritual consisting of the 
ceremonial killing of a member of the community, and 
the distribution of his or her flesh among the people and 
the scattering of a portion of it in the fields with a view to 
increasing the fecimdity of the tribe and the fertility of the 
soil. For discussion, see pp. 42-43 supra. 

XV- Harappa, Nude Woman-Earth 

Seal from Harappa showing a nude woman upside 
down with legs apart and a plant or a tree emerging from 
her vulva. Here clearly we have a figure of mother earth, 
the matrix of all plant and animal kingdom. 

XVI. Harappa, Mother Goddess 

Terracotta figurines from Harappa showing the mother 
goddess having a pannier or pitcher-like object on the head. 
In Vedic conceptions, the mother-goddess, called Aditi, 
Viraj, Vasupatni, ViSvarBpa, VaiSvadevi, VaiSvadhaya Kevall 
etc. is shown to be the mistress of the cosmic order and 
essentially a symbol of motherhood and generation. She 
bears milk, containing butter, which is the cosmic seed. The 
collectivity of the creative element is symbolised by the full 
pitcher {pUrnakumbha). Hence, it appears that the figures 
of the mother-goddess, bearing on her head a Kumbha-like 
object, refer to these ideas. 

XVII. Kalibangan, Fire Altara 

Fire altars from Kalibangan. The row of these altars 
occurs on a mud-brick platform and not far ofif are a well 
and a bathroom or bath-platform. A drain is meant for 
carrying water. The whole complex looks like a yajfiabhnmi. 
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Plate IV 



Mohcnjodaro ■ Faiupati Seal 
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Plate V 


Mohenjodaro : Variant Paiupati Seal 
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Plate VI 


Mohenjodaro ’■ Another VariW't Paiufa i Sral 



Mohenjodaro : Bull 




Mohenjodaro '■ Three Forms and Seven Figures 
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Plate X 


Mohenjodato : Another Variant of Three Forms and 
Seven Figures 
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Plate XI 



Moheniodaro ; Ptpal Twig with Five Branches 




Mohenjodaro . Man and Tiger 
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Plate XII 


Mohenjodaro : Snakes following persons 


Plate XIII 
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Plate XIV 



Harappa '■ Human Sacrifice 


Plate XV 



Harappa : Nude Woman-Earth 





tiaiappa ■ Mother Godde.> 
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